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OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Electronic Mail and Word Processing 


You already own the costly 
hardware you need for elec- 
tronic mail and word processing. 
IBM or plug-compatible mainframe. 
CRT’s. 328x printer. TTY dial-ups. TP 
networks. All you need to get operational 
is ADR/eMAIL™ and ADR/ETC® soft- 
ware. At a fraction of the cost of expensive 
processing equipment. 


Send Messages Across the Country 
or Across the Hall 


ADR/eMAIL electronic mail can improve com- 


munications, increase productivity and slash 
the cost of paper, telephone calls, postage and 
equipment. You can use eMAIL to write letters 
and memos. Read a message and pass it on with 
comments. Keep copies permanently. Send a 
message to a person, group or department. 
eMAIL can be accessed from any location in its 
terminal network — not just from your regular 
office. With eMAIL, you can’t misplace, forget 
about, or spill coffee on, your mail. You can 
actually handle all your mail in only 15 or 20 
minutes a day. Best of all, ADR/eMAIL is simple 
to learn — anyone can use it. 


ADR/eMAIL is Integrated With 
ADR/ETC Word Processing 


eMAIL includes an interface to the ADR/ETC 
word processor for sending and receiving large 


or highly-formatted documents. Today’s most 
versatile and powerful word processor, ETC lets 
you generate simple memos, extensive pro- 
posals, catalogs, manuals and one or 100,000 
personalized letters. It even allows you to link 
your word processing activities to your data 
processing systems. ETC also interfaces with 
typewriter terminals and hardcopy printers for 
boardroom quality documents. 


ADR°® is Ready When You Are 


Call or write for more information on how you 
can increase office productivity, boost employee 
morale and cut costs substantially. It’s as 
easy as AD R. 
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Deciding how to begin in OA can be the hardest 

step of all. Analyzing, then choosing the approach 

that's best for you isn't easy, but it’s worth it. 
(Photo ° 1983 Ed Braverman) 
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THE STATE OF QA 
By Steven R. Dzubow 


National survey respondents 
tell their OA status, thoughts 
and future plans. 
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DSS & DP: 
POWERFUL 


PARTNERS 

By Peter G.W. Keen 

DP and DSS need to stop bat- 
tling long enough to discover 
how much each needs and 
can learn from the other. 
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JOHN NAISBITT 
LOOKS AT 

THE WORLD OF OA 

By Glenn Rifkin 
Megatrends author com- 
ments on how changes in so- 
ciety will affect the office and 
how OA will change the way 
we think about the world. 


IBM FLEXES 

ITS OFFICE MUSCLE 
By Glenn Rifkin 

IBM is not yet offering an in- 
tegrated office strategy, but 
apparently it doesn’t have to. 
Users are flocking to see 
what IBM can do for them. 
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SUPERMINI MOVES 
INTO THE OFFICE 

By Charles W. Newton 
Superminis are showing up 
in offices as users search for 
ways to bring power to their 
business applications needs. 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
By Glenn Rifkin 

The right people are critical 
to making OA successful, but 
finding them can be difficult. 
Here are some pointers. 
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MULTIVENDOR 
SELECTION 

By William H. Allen Jr. 
Vendors can promise you 
anything — until the con- 
tract is signed. Don’t sign un- 
til you know what's in store. 
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SELLING THE IDEA 

By David Shay 

These sure-fire cost-justifi- 
cation and productivity argu- 
ments will bring round the 
most skeptical executives. 
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ORCHESTRATING 
CHANGE 

By Vernell K. Munson 
Understanding how OA will 
change your business is cru- 
cial. Business needs must be 
decided before technology is 
applied, not vice versa. 
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THE TRAINING 
PROCESS 

By J. Thomas Monk 

And Kenneth M. Landis 

Don’t take training lightly. If 
users don’t know how to get 
the most out of the ma- 
chines, you won’t see any 
productivity gains. 
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VOICE-DATA PBX 
DEBUTS 

By John Combs 

Private branch exchanges 
are increasingly being 
viewed as the solution to a lot 
of user problems. The tech- 
nology is still developing, but 
here’s what it can do for your 
organization now. 
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INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

DELIVER 

By Jeri Lynn Edwards 
Organizations will move 
slowly into a fully automated 
office, going through various 
stages of usage and technical 
sophistication. Which stage 
best describes your 


company? 
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Hammering It Out 
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By Michael Hammer 


“‘Hammering It Out’’ will be a 
regular feature in Computer- 
world OA and will attempt to give 
readers a look at the lighter side 
of the developing world of office 
automation. 


The latest outrage being perpe- 
trated on the English language is 


the practice of turning nouns into 
verbs (‘‘finalize,”’ “prioritize” and 
so on). Regrettably, the office 
automation field is not immune 
from this lamentable phenome- 
non (““messaging,”’ ‘‘windowing”’ 
and “interfacing” are three favor- 
ites). It is time to counterattack. A 


STANLEY 


YOU KNOW, BOB STANLEY'S 
WORKING WELL, BUT WE NEED 


REAL COMPUTER TRAINING. 


FORUM 


good place to begin is with the ne- 

ologism, ‘‘calendaring,’’ and its 

referent, the electronic calendar. 
The electronic calendar is truly 


particular date or even have his 
day’s schedule printed out. It is 
safe to say that an electronic cal- 
endar is almost as useful as the 


HAMMERING IT OUT 


a triumph of modern technology. 
A user can actually enter appoint- 


Economist diary I carry in my 
jacket. I say “‘almost’’ because no 


ments for specific dates and_ electronic calendar fits in my 
times, inspect the calendar fora pocket, and when someone stops 
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me in the hall (or on the road) to 
see if Iam free on the 18th of next 
month, I do not want to start look- 
ing for a terminal. Using an elec- 
tronic calendar for personal 
scheduling appeals to the same 
people who balance their check- 
books on a home PC. 

But, you say, I am being unfair. 
The virtue of a calendar is as a 
group scheduling tool. In theory, 
everyone in the organization will 
keep his calendar on-line; then, 
anyone who needs to schedule 
a meeting will need only to inspect 
the attendees’ calendars to find a 
mutually convenient time slot. 
(Perhaps in the interest of public 


Do You Like OA? 

If so, write and tell us. If 
not, tell us about that, too. 
Send comments to The Edi- 
tor, Computerworld OA, Box 
880, 375 Cochituate Road, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 

You can also subscribe to 
OA for $12 a year by calling 
CW Circulation, 800-343- 
6474. CW subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive issues as part 
of their subscriptions. 





decency, censored ver- 


sions of their schedules. 


will be shown, indicating 
only what time is free and 
what is available.) 

However, the reality is 
somewhat different. Al- 
though all are invited to 
put their schedules into 
the system, the intended 
users quickly begin to 
have second thoughts: 
*“You mean my boss will be 
able to look at my calen- 
dar? He's going to see that I 
don't have anything 
scheduled for Thursday? 
Maybe he’ll think I’m not 
doing anything on Thurs- 
day. Maybe he’s going to 
find something for me to 
do.” Or, ‘‘Harry is going to 
see I’m available on Friday 
from 3 to 5? I hate Harry 
and his idiotic meetings! I 
want to tell Harry I'll be in 
Peru on Friday.” 

Within 30 microseconds 
of system installation, all 
calendars are blocked out 
until the year 2146. 

As a result, hardly any- 
one uses electronic calen- 
dars, even the vendors 
that tout them so highly. 
One manager I know re- 
cently visited a major OA 
vendor's headquarters, 
where he was treated to a 
demonstration of the lat- 
est integrated product of- 
fering. George, the 
demonstrator, extolled the 
virtues of the calendar fa- 
cility and claimed that his 
entire organization used it 
to schedule all their meet- 
ings. Just then George’s 
boss stuck his head in to 
say, ‘‘George, I'd like a 
staff meeting tomorrow. 
Are you free at 10?” 

The sad truth is most 
electronic calendars pro- 
vide very little value to 
their users and the over- 
head associated with using 
them dwarfs their putative 
benefits. Conventional 
electronic calendars vio- 
late the first rule of OA 
system design: An elec- 
tronic system must be bet- 
ter than the paper system 
it is intended to displace. 
Simply simulating paper 
with electronics is point- 
less. 

The originator of the 
electronic calendar ranks 
. up there with the genius 
who thought it would be 
clever to employ a large, 
bit-mapped screen to rep- 
resent a paper-covered 
desk — right down to 
stacks of documents piled 
on top of each other. 

This is not to say that 
electronic calendar sys- 
tems are entirely useless. 
A number of organizations 
have found on-line calen- 
dars very useful for man- 
aging the schedules of 
inanimate objects — con- 


ference rooms, corporate 
aircraft and boards of di- 
rectors. But for personal 
calendars, a pocket diary 
does very well and an elec- 
tronic mail system can go 
a long way toward solving 
group scheduling prob- 
lems. 

A really useful calendar 
system would allow users 
to describe the priorities of 
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their existing engage- 
ments and the urgency of 
meetings they are trying to 
arrange. Individual calen- 
dars would remain entirely 
private; only a scheduling 
process could inspect 
them, not other users. The 
scheduler would exercise 
intelligence to propose 
overriding an existing 
meeting. (“‘A two-hour 


Others talk about integrating 
voice and data. Now with 
the NEAX 2400 Information 
Management System, NEC 
makes it a reality. 


meeting with all seven at- 
tendees is not possible un- 
til July; however, a 
two-hour meeting with six 
of them can be scheduled 
next week and a one-hour 
meeting with all of them 
tomorrow."’) 
Unfortunately, such ca- 
pabilities are not yet avail- 
able. Until they are, we 
may be better off without 
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electronic calendars; we 
will certainly be better off 
without “‘calendaring’’! OA 


Hammer is president of 
Hammer and Co., Inc., a 
Cambridge, Mass., con- 
sulting firm that special- 
izes in the strategic 
implications of new infor- 
mation technologies. 
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WITH DATA GENERAL, 
YOU WON'T BE 
A PRISONER OF YOUR IN-BOX. 
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DATA GENERAL INTEGRATED OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Burying information under a ton of mail at the bottom of your in-box is not the best 
way to get it when it’s critical to a decision. 
ELECTRONIC MAIL 

With Data General's CEO® Comprehensive Electronic Office, information is 
delivered electronically. Instantly. Unerringly. 
si, But that's only the beginning. 
23 TOTAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
The CEO system automates just about everything in your office. CEO electronic 
filing files the way you do. Its electronic calendar keeps tabs on trips, appointments, and meetings— 
even confirming them all. 


Of course, CEO includes easy-to-use word processing. And all this is integrated with data processing for 
total decision support. 







DON’T DUMP YOUR EXISTING EQUIPMENT 


Best of all, instead of having to dump your existing equipment to automate your office, you can build the 
CEO system around it. panaces 


Because it not only ties in with other Data General computers, but it also ties 
in with the most widely-used mainframe and word processor. 
Instead of just a series of personal computers, each CEO workstation becomes jie 
part of a global network, with access to data from IBM mainframes. 
AS LITTLE AS $5,000 A WORKSTATION 
And with the CEO system, the cost per workstation can be as low as $5,000, 
depending on application. 

CALL NOW 
For more information on office automation that’s a generation ahead, call: 
1-800-554-4343, Operator 054 or write Data General, M.S. CEO 05A, 4400 

Computer Drive, Westboro, MA 01580. 
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Copyright 1983 Data General Corporation, WestboroMA CEO isa registered trademark of Data General Corporation 





AT&T Moves In 


No sooner had the bell rung on 
divestiture than AT&T was out of 
the gates. The newly liberated 
AT&T Information Systems, with 
an eye on the lucrative office auto- 
mation market, has already an- 
nounced several agreements with 
computer manufacturers, and 
many more are expected in 1984. 

Within days of the official di- 
vestiture date, AT&T bought 25% 
of Olivetti Co., Europe’s second 
leading information processing 
company. The deal raised eye- 
brows in Europe because it posi- 
tions AT&T and Olivetti to take on 
IBM on the Continent. AT&T and 
Olivetti have indicated they will 
begin exchanging products for 
sale in their respective markets by 
mid-1984. AT&T will reportedly 
import Olivetti workstations for 
incorporation into its-OA strategy. 

The ink on that deal had hardly 
dried when AT&T announced an 
agreement with Convergent Tech- 
nologies, Inc. in Santa Clara, 
Calif. Convergent, the agreement 
stated, will design and produce 
new workstations exclusively for 
AT&T Information Systems. Al- 
though neither company would 
discuss the agreement, analysts 
predicted that the resulting prod- 
uct would be a state-of-the-art 
workstation combined with a vast 
array of telephony features that 
would allow access to all tools 
needed in an average office. 

Mike Dunmire, an analyst with 
the Seattle investment banking 
firm of Cable, Howse & Ragen, 
said it is quite possible the product 
will be integrated with Conver- 
gent’s Megaframe product line. 
“The options AT&T has with Con- 
vergent are limitless,’’ he added. 

Dunmire pointed out that AT&T 
wanted a state-of-the-art product 
and, though they could have de- 
veloped it in-house, the question 
was when? “The management of 
AT&T deserves a lot of credit for 
being so enlightened. They saw 
that Convergent’s products were 
innovative and not ‘me-too’ tech- 
nology. It took a lot of guts for 
AT&T to bite the bullet and look 
outside.’’ As AT&T broadens its 
office scope, analysts predicted as 
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many as 30 product announce- 
ments this year. 


FCC Delays Charges 


‘WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) bowed to public and 
congressional pressure and de- 
layed until next year the proposed 
long-distance access charges that 
AT&T had hoped to institute in 
April. The access charges, which 
were to be imposed on both resi- 
dential and small-business tele- 
phone customers, have been a 
political football for several 
months as Congress, the White 
House and the FCC have gotten 
into the fray: 

The charges, which were slated 
to be $2 per month, will instead be 
phased in gradually until 1990 
and will go no higher than $4 per 
month. The FCC did allow $6-per- 
line charges for big business cus- 
tomers to go into effect as 
scheduled in April. Both the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate have opposed the access 
charges. The House bill, H.R. 
4102, passed last November 
blocked the FCC plan by exempt- 
ing residential and small-busi- 
ness customers from the fees. A 
similar bill was awaiting approval 
in the Senate. The R admin- 
istration had opposed both of 
those measures, but expressed 
agreement with the FCC’s deci- 
sion to delay the charges. Ana- 
lysts felt the White House was 
happy to have the decision de- 
layed until after the election. 

The commission's ruling 
means that charges that would 
have been paid to local phone 
companies could be delayed until 
spring or summer of 1985. The 
ruling also means that there will 
be no reduction in interstate long- 
distance rates as originally prom- 
ised by AT&T. The company, after 
its Jan. 1 divestiture, had planned 
to reduce its long-distance rates 
by 10.5% and was ora on the 
access charges to help defray the 
costs of that reduction. 


If You Knew Unix... 


The major office vendors had tak- 
en a hard line against it, but Unix, 
Bell Laboratories ever-present op- 
erating system, appears to have 
overcome even its most stubborn 
opponents. Taking an “‘If you 
can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em’’ ap- 
proach, IBM, Digital Equipment 
Corp., and Wang Laboratories, 
Inc. have all announced Unix-like 
operating systems for different 
parts of their respective product 
lines. AT&T, meanwhile, made it 
clear through a series of Jan 
announcements that it intends to 
make Unix an industry standard. 
Whether Unix becomes the de 
facto operating system for the of- 
fice remains to be seen; one thing 
is clear, however: It is no longer 
possible for any serious office 


vendor to ignore Unix altogether. 

Among the first to come over 
was Wang, which in October an- 
nounced its UVS, an operating 
system environment integrating 
Unix System V software with the 
Wang VS operating system. IBM 
recently unveiled its Personal 
Computer Interactive Executive 
(PC/IX) Unix-like product for its 
Personal Computer. The IBM of- 
fering, developed by Interactive 
Systems Corp. for IBM and sched- 
uled for April, reportedly will be 
used for program development, 
text processing or running a wide 
variety of existing Unix-system 
application programs. 

Last month, DEC announced 
Ultrix-32, a new native-mode im- 
plementation of Unix for its mid- 
range and high-end VAX compu- 
ters. The product is based on the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley’s Fourth Berkeley Software 
Distribution and is scheduled for 
delivery in late spring. 

Within days of the DEC an- 
nouncement, AT&T, Unix’ cre- 
ator, unveiled an enhanced 
version of Unix System V as weil 
as three new software packages 
designed to run under Unix for a 
broad range of applications. 
AT&T also announced a coopera- 
tive relationship with Digital Re- 
search, Inc., creators of the CP/M 
operating system, to expand the 
number of industrywide applica- 
tions software offerings support- 
ed by Unix. 


Apple’s New Crop 


CUPERTINO, Calif. — Whatev- 
er the computer industry thinks of 
Apple Computer, Inc., one thing is 
certain: It sure is a tough company 
to ignore. A year ago, the industry 
was abuzz with the introduction 
of Lisa, Apple’s innovative 32-bit 
desktop computer. This year, the 
Macintosh has generated enough 
ink to start a printing company. 

The early reviews on Macin- 
tosh, a smaller, less-expensive, 
scaled-down version of Lisa, have 
been almost unanimously favor- 
able. But Lisa herself was also the 
object of lavish praise, and when 
the final numbers were in for 
1983, Lisa had been a major dis- 
appointment for Apple. 

The Macintosh costs $2,495 
and is available now; it should 
avoid the pitfalls that plagued 
Lisa. Industry analysts feel it 
could give IBM a run for the mon- 
ey; one predicted first-year sales 
of more than 350,000 units. 

Apple is reportedly betting the 
company on the success of Macin- 
tosh and spe: a reported $50 
million on advertising for the 
product in 1984. John Sculley, 
Apple’s energetic president, has 
said the Macintosh is “‘the key to 
our office products line for the 
rest of the decade,"’ which brings 
up the question of just how viable 
it is as an office product. 

The Macintosh, based on a 32- 
bit 68000 microprocessor, comes 


with 128K bytes of random-ac- 
cess memory, 64K bytes of read- 
only memory, a black-and white 
9-in. monitor and a single 3'-in. 
Sony microfloppy-disk drive with 
400K-byte storage capacity. Mac 
features Lisa's user-friendly in- 
terface with mouse, so end users 
can reportedly be up and running 
in two to three hours. At just 10 
inches of desktop space and a 
weight of just 17 pounds, it is por- 
table in its manufacturer's eyes. 

Apple has indicated it is work- 
ing on Applebus, an interconnect 
product that will allow Macs to be 
hooked to each other as well as to 
other Apple products. The Macin- 
tosh also has two RS-232 serial 
ports for connecting a modem. 

Aaron Goldberg, an analyst 
with the International Data Corp. 
(IDC) in Santa Clara, Calif. said, 
“The office will be the toughest 
market for the Macintosh because 
of IBM’s presence. At the same 
time, however, it should do quite 
well because it’s so easy to use 
and it doesn't take up much 
room.”’ 

Tom Willmott, IDC’s director of 
user research, added that though 
communications is still a question 
mark, the Macintosh is positioned 
for the office better than the Ap- 
ple Ile or the Lisa. Depending on 
the amount of application soft- 
ware developed, he foresees the 
Macintosh as a far better alterna- 
tive as a low-end workstation 
than the IBM PCjr. ‘Apple has 
blown IBM out of the water on this 
one,” Willmott stated. 

Amy Wohl, president of Ad- 
vanced Office Concepts, pointed 
out that since Macintosh is not 
based on the MS-DOS operating 
system, software availability 
could become a problem. Large 
companies that are committed to 
an MS-DOS environment might 
shy away from the product. 

Apple, even with the Macin- 
tosh, does not yet offer a system 
solution and that could hinder of- 
fice sales, especially to large cor- 
porations. Wohl questioned 
whether large companies would 
now be willing to accept Apple. 
‘*There are some real doubts 
about that; they haven't sold well 
in that environment,” she said. 





MAYNARD, Mass. — It 
was shapiug up to be the 
winter of its discontent un- 
til Digital Equipment Ccrp., 
which had announced 
sharply lower first-quarter 
earnings, bounced back 
with stunning quickness. 
DEC, whose stock plunged 
more than 30 points after the 
October announcement, 
shocked Wall Street analysts 
in January when it reported a 
31% increase in second-quar- 
ter earnings to nearly $80.5 
million, or $1.41 per share. 
Revenues for the quarter end- 
ed Dec. 31 rose 40% to $1.4 
billion compared with $1 bil- 
lion for the same period a year 
earlier. Analysts had not ex- 
pected DEC to recover from 
its financial woes so fast and 
had predicted second-quarter 
earnings of about 65 cents 
per share. The surprise an- 
nouncement sent DEC stock 
soaring nearly as quickly as it 
had fallen in October. Within 
three days of the announce- 
ment, the stock had risen 17 
points to more than $90 per 
share. 


BOSTON — Microcom- 
puter managers in Fortune 
1000 corporations now have 
a place to turn to find out 
how their contemporaries 
are confronting the changes 
that microcomputers are 
bringing to their respective 
organizations. Beginning 
last month, a network of mi- 
crocomputer managers was 
made available by the Micro- 
computer Managers Associa- 
tion (MMA) of Boston. The 
network reportedly allows an 
“exchange of information to 
the benefit of all subscrib- 
ers,"’ according to Marty But- 
ler, president of the MMA. 

The membership fee for 
the network is $150, MMA 
said from 80 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. — 
Workstation shipments to 
executive and middle man- 
agement markets are ex- 
pected to increase from 
46,000 in 1983 to more 
than half a million in 1990, 
an annual growth rate of 
more than 40%, according to 
a survey done by Venture De- 
velopment Corp. (VDC). 

The VDC report, ‘‘U.S. Ex- 
ecutive Workstation Markets 
1983-1990," points out that 
when first introduced in the 
late 1970s, executive work- 
stations were unable to gen- 
erate broad interest, but that 
the tide has turned. Growth 
in annual shipments is start- 
ing to increase dramatically. 
The report breaks the market 
segment into four categories 
and predicts the most notice- 
able growth in sales of data- 
only workstations for middle 
managers. The study is avail- 
able for $2,950. 

In a separate study, VDC 
also predicted that worldwide 
shipments of printers and 
plotters by U.S.-based manu- 
facturers will reach $8.5 bil- 
lion in 1984. ‘‘The U.S. 
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Computer Industry"’ forecasts 
shipments of every major 
computer product including 
printers. 

It is available for $1,050 
from VDC, One Washington 
St., Wellesley, Mass. 02181. 


NEW YORK — Franklin 
Computer Corp., the Cherry 
Hill, N.J.-based computer 
manufacturer, agreed to pay 


OA 
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Apple Computer, Inc. $2.5 
million in lieu of continuing 
its court battle over the use of 
Apple’s operating systems 
and computer programs. 

In dropping the legal fight, 
Franklin agreed to accept the 
validity of Apple's copyright 
claim on its operating system 
software and to stop copying 
Apple programs for its Apple- 
compatible computers. 


As part of the settlement, 
Franklin was given until 
April 1 to stop manufacturing 
computers with software re- 
portedly copied from Apple. 


BETHESDA, Md. — “Our 
economy has entered an era 
in which information and 
knowledge have immense 
value in and of themselves. 
For managers, this informa- 


tion age will create pro- 
found changes in the way 
they make business deci- 
sions. It will also mean new 
kinds of decisions — on com- 
puters, telecommunications, 
word processing, micro- 
graphics, electronic mail and 
teleconferencing.” 

With this in mind, the In- 
ternational Information Man- 
agement Congress (IMC) is 












distributing a new book, enti- 
tled The Executive’s Guide 
to Information Technology: 
How to Increase Your Com- 
petitive Edge. According to 
the IMC, the book looks at the 
“big picture’’ in information 
technology. It addresses the 
question of how today’s tech- 
nology can help managers do 
their jobs better and increase 
their company's competitive 


LEAVE ROOM FOR | 
MICROGRAPHICS IN YOUR 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 





position. The 314-page book 
is available for $30 from the 
vendor, IMC Publication 
Sales, P.O. Box 34404, Be- 
thesda, Md. 20817. 


NORWALE, Conn. — Mi- 
cro-to-mainframe commu- 
nications products and 

have entered a peri- 
od of “explosive growth,"’ 
according to a research report 
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from International Resource 
Development, Inc. (IRD). The 
report predicts users will 
spend more than $500 mil- 
lion on micro-to-mainframe 
communications in 1984 
compared with $220 million 
in 1983. 

The report, ‘‘Micro-to- 
Mainframe Communications 
— Hardware and Software 
Markets,"’ is avatlable for 









$1,850 from IRD, 30 High St., 
Norwalk, Conn. 06851. 


NEW YORK — 
News,"’ the first n 
to report exclusively on vid- 


eo display terminal operator 

health and safety began 
tion last month. 

The bimonthly newsletter 

will be available for an annu- 

al rate of $18 for individuals 
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When most companies move into office automation, the first thing they do 
is plug in a computer and some peripheral equipment. 
That's smart. But unfortunately that’s also where they stop, leaving some 
unfilled opportunities for improving their office procedures. 
Take filing for instance. While computers are good for storing data, they can't 
store the documents you must keep for evidentiary purposes. 
That's where the 3M micrographic concept of file management can help. 
Micrographics is the use of microfilm instead of paper to store and retrieve important 


documents. 


With one of our computer-assisted retrieval systems, for example, you can 
bring your filing system up to speed with the rest of your automated office. By making 
files easier to retrieve and virtually eliminating lost documents. All while reducing 
the space you now devote to document storage. 

3M even offers a wide range of 
software programs to link its micro- 


graphic equipment to the computer 


system you may already have. 


The resultisasystemthatnot | 
only improves the efficiency of workers, 
but saves your company time, space | 


and money. 


Find out how micrographics can 
fit into your office automation plans and 
give you more control of your files. Call 
1-800-328-1684 (1-800-792-1072 in| 
Minnesota or 1-800-268-9055, Opera- 
tor 13 in Canada) or return the coupon 


for a free booklet. 


| State 


Send to G. Collins, File Management Systems, Office Systems 
Division/3M, 3M Center, Building 216-2N, St. Paul, MN 551A at 


Return this coupon for your free booklet. 
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and $35 for institutions from 
VDT News, P.O. Box 1799, 
Grand Central Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10163. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 
federal advisory committee 
for the airline industry has 
begun studying the poten- 
tial problems caused by 
high-technology devices 
such as portable computers 
on board airplanes. The re- 
port, ‘Potential Interference 
to Aircraft Electronics Equip- 
ment from Devices Carried on 
Board,”’ is the result of the 
first meeting of the Radio 
Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics (RTCA) held last 
November. 

The RTCA was approached 
by Eastern Airlines to investi- 
gate the situation and plans 
to look first into how the pas- 
senger-operated devices af- 
fect the aircraft antennas. 






NEW YORK — Hutton- 
line, an electronic informa- 
tion service that will enable 
clients to access the firm's 
computers for personal ac- 
count data, investment in- 
formation and electronic 
mail, was introduced by E.F. 
Hutton & Co. 

Huttonline reportedly gives 
clients instant access to ac- 
count information, such as 
portfolio positions and mar- 
ket values, cash and margin 
balances and open orders. It 
also shows the client's trans- 
action activity and makes 
available research informa- 
tion, market comments, and 
other investment informa- 
tion. 

According to the company, 
any E.F. Hutton client is eligi- 
ble to subscribe to Huttonline 
and the service will initially 
be available between the 
hours of 6 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
EST, seven days a week. The 
service will be available for a 
sign-up fee of $25 and a 
monthly service fee of $17. 

Hutton also announced 
that it is getting into the com- 
puter business by offering se- 
lected personal computer 
equipment to its clients in 
conjunction with Huttonline. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. — 
Comshare, Inc., the Michi- 
gan-based software maker, 
has signed a two-year agree- 
ment with IBM which will 
pair the two in deci- 
sion support system soft- 
ware for use in IBM 
information centers. It is the 
first time IBM has signed 
such an agreement with a 
DSS vendor. 

According to the agree- 
ment, IBM and Comshare 
field representatives will 
work together in situations 
where a DSS is needed, and 
IBM will recommend Com- 
share’s System W and Micro 
W DSS software. The agree- 
ment also called for the two 
companies to work together 
on future improvements of 
System W to support new rel- 
evant hardware and operat- 
ing software releases. OA 
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Steven M. Abraham, conference 
chairman for the Office Automa- 
tion Conference (in Los Angeles, 
Feb. 20-22) is senior manager for 
Price Waterhouse & Co.’s Man- 
agement Advisory Services and 
responsible for its office systems 
consulting practice. He dis- 
cussed some major questions 
facing the OA community in *84. 


What are the key issues in QA 
as we go into 1984? 


We're on the verge of embrac- 
ing this technology on a very large 
scale. The PC trend will continue 
and expand beyond just those 


OA 


stand-alone desktop devices. It 
will expand because senior man- 
agement is now touching and feel- 
ing the technology and getting 
direct experience with it. That 
wasn't true two to three years ago. 


What will the key technology 
trends be? 


One of the biggest areas of ad- 
vancement in 1984 will be in deci- 
sion support. These packages are 
becoming more sophisticated, in- 
tegrating with mainframe-based 
data base systems and with data 
base packages, text-processing 
and graphics. 


People are crying to get at the 
masses of data corporations have 
built in these odd file structures 
over the last 20 years. They are 
eager to get at the information in a 
format and time frame of their 
choice and to be able to portray it 
in the style of their choice. 


Who will be the key vendors 
this year? 


AT&T and IBM. What's really 
clear is that AT&T intends to get 
into all the businesses IBM is in, 
except for mainframes. And IBM 
intends to get into the PBX busi- 
ness. It will be be fascinating to 
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watch over the next two years. 
Most Fortune 500-type corpora- 
tions have a major investment in 
both these companies, and that 
makes the situation very different 
from saying, ‘“Who should we pick 
for our OA vendor?”’ They already 
have those two companies as ma- 
jor vendors, so major decisions 
about OA could involve either one. 


How far has OA really come? 


It’s still in its infancy in most 
organizations I've seen. I have a 
client right now, a multibillion- 
dollar company, with virtually no 
decentralized OA. It’s just now 
getting around to figuring its 
strategy and making an invest- 
ment. Most companies that size 
have done more, but I don’t have a 
client right now that I'd consider 
sophisticated or advanced. We're 
not talking yet about fully inte- 
grated systems and strong inte- 
gration with the mainframe envi- 
ronment. That is still mostly in 
the talking and planning stages. 


Will we see dramatic move- 
ment in '84? 


Not dramatic; I see a gradual 
buildup. The ideal environment 
won't develop for several years. 
The only ones who've really at- 
tacked this thing are vendors and 
a few leading-edge users. The 
magnitude of the issue has grown 
so that most if not all organiza- 
tions of any size are doing some- 
thing about it now. That process 
will lead them to making strong 
advances over the next few years. 
But the planning process has been 
going on only a year, if that long. 


Is the resistance coming from 
the clerical level or from man- 


agement? 


Resistance at the clerical level 
is a nonissue. And at the upper 
levels, it’s not resistance so much 
as a lack of awareness, a lack of 
education, a lack of impetus, a 
lack of involvement by senior 
management, a lack of risk-tak- 
ing on the part of OA managers 
and a lack of involvement of DP 
organizations. These are all 
changing over time, and that’s 
where you'll get the critical mass 
to make things really happen. 


What will come out of ali this 
in five to 10 years? What will 
the office of the future look 
like? 


I don’t pretend to know all the 
answers. The only thing constant 
in this industry is dramatic 
change. Anything I say is going to 
be wrong; the rate of change is 
just too great. But from what I 
know today, by 1990, you'll see 
the workstation become ubiqui- 
tous, not to the extent the tele- 
phone is, but tending toward that. 
We'll see the communications 
equipment integrated with work- 
stations and that in itself will 
bring the devices to the desktops 
of executives and managers. OA 





THE STATE OF QA 


BY STEVEN R. DZUBOW 


One way OA planners can come to grips with the ever-elu- 
sive office of the future is to find out how other users are 
approaching OA. Five hundred users of office technology 
recently participated in a survey designed to profile the 
state of OA in the U.S. today. These responses, presented in 
summary form here, are indications of what other manag- 


ers are doing. 
The most visible indication of the integration of office in- 


formation systems into the work place is the inventory of 
ie 10 gives a brief view of the OA 


hardware. Figure 1 on 
products in use today. At first glance, the data seems to im- 


ply a relatively high usage rate of OIS in the companies sur- 
veyed; for example, 82% indicated the presence of dictation 
equipment within their offices. However, the data can be 
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misleading; it is important to re- 
member that other studies have 
pointed out that fewer than 10% 
of office workers use their avail- 
able dictation equipment on a reg- 
ular basis. 

Again, although 88% of our re- 
spondents indicated a presence of 
word processing stations, most 
companies with word processors 
state the equipment is significant- 
ly underutilized. Similar patterns 
of equipment usage also apply to 
the other categories of office 
equipment. 


his ever-widening gap be- 

tween equipment and uti- 

lization is to some extent 
a result of business’ preoccupa- 
tion with and enamourment of 
state-of-the-art technology at the 
expense of the worker. Although 
the technology is available today 
to make significant increases in 
workers’ productivity, the deem- 
phasis of ‘‘people problems” has 
prevented workers from achieving 
these benefits. 

We have been through this be- 
fore. Initially, computers were 
placed into glass-walled show- 
places and used as expensive cal- 
culators. It has taken almost three 
decades for business to realize the 
computer's real potential. The 
evolution from DP, to manage- 
ment information systems and fi- 
nally to decision support systems 
has been a slow process. 

This problem is much greater in 
the OA environment than it was 
with general-purpose computers. 
A larger number of employees are 
directly affected. The gap between 
equipment and utilization also se- 
verely hampers firms that want to 
experience the full extent of bene- 
fits associated with the tech- 
nology. 

Most OA systems are main- 
tained independently rather than 
as part of a distributed network; 
they are owned, not leased or rent- 
ed. A strong tendency exists to 
separate DP from other OIS func- 
tions, such as WP. This tendency 
is apparent in the maintenance of 
separate personnel — one group 
supports DP, others support OA 
functions. 

A balance also exists between: 

¢ Customized and off-the-shelf 
systems. 

¢ Decentralized and centralized 
systems. 


¢ Single-vendor and multiple- 


vendor systems. 

Most organizations are still in 
the evaluation stages of OIS; they 
are experimenting with various 
prototype configurations to deter- 
mine the best alternatives for 
their business environments. 

Based upon the survey data, 
three distinct stages exist: 

Stage I. This is the earliest 
stage of OIS development. It en- 
compasses the basic technologies 
of WP, dictation and microfilm, 
which are usually the first to be 
integrated into the automated 
office. 

Stage II. The middle stage of 
OIS development, Stage II encom- 
passes more sophisticated elec- 
tronic technologies such as 
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With Equipment 


88% 
83% 
82% 
53% 


46% 
39% 
36% 
31% 


19% 
16% 


Office Equipment Type 


Word Processing Stations 

Copiers 

Dictation Units 

DP Computer Terminals 
(exclusive of WP) 

Microfilm/Fiche Readers 

Message/Teletype Stations 

Facsimile 

Small Business Computers 
(exclusive of WP) 

Phototypesetters 

OCR Equipment 


Figure 1. Office Equipment Integration 


electronic mail, electronic filing Stage I experiences before moving 


and teleconferencing. An organi- 
zation usually builds upon its 


into Stage II. 
Stage III. In the advanced stage 


of OIS development, Stage III tech- 
nologies are those required for di- 
rect augmentation of the 
manager. Although stages I and II 
directly support the manager to 
some degree, most technological 
interfacing can be accomplished 
by secretarial and administrative 
personnel. Stage III requires the 
integration of DP and OIS as well 
as the automation of management 
support functions. 

Figure 2 on page 12 indicates 
the degree to which respondents 
have progressed into the various 
stages, and Figure 3 presents the 
extent of operating experience re- 
spondents have achieved in the 
various stages of development. 

More than half the respondents 
(56%) have actually achieved op- 





















erating experience with Stage I of- 
fice technologies. Fewer than 15% 
have had operating experience 
with Stage II and Stage III technol- 
ogies. Of those respondents hav- 
ing operating experience, fewer 
than 5% have more than three 
years’ experience in the first and 
second stages. Considering that 
the technology within these 
stages has been in existence for 
more than 15 years, its relatively 
slow integration into the office is 
surprising. The delay can be 
blamed in part on the previously 
mentioned equipment-utilization 
gap. 

Figure 4 on Page 12 indicates 
the primary motivators for OIS, as 
well as the degree to which bene- 
fits were achieved using office 
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Respondents at all levels had a 
moderately positive attitude toward OIS. 
This attitude held when the 
accomplishment of QA objectives was 
compared with organizational 
expectations. On the average, all levels 
believed the accomplishments were 
slightly better than they had expected. 


systems. One interesting response 
was the last-place ranking of rev- 
enue generation, the benefit that 
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would seem to have the greatest 
potential for the organization. 
The ranking order is analogous 


to that associated with the early 
developmental stages of comput- 
ers. It was no surprise that in- 
creased productivity and 
improved quality of work were 
both the primary motivators and 
the primary benefits of OIS. A fur- 
ther analysis of these two catego- 
ries by personnel job position 
shows that the major gains in pro- 
ductivity and quality of work were 
achieved at the secretarial-cleri- 
cal level, followed next by pro- 
fessional-staff (nonmanagement), 
middle and line management and, 
last, upper and executive 
management. 

A positive correlation existed 
between degree of benefit 
achievement for these categories 
and the existence of quantitative 


The Survey 


This article is a summary of 
study based on a survey sent out 
to 5,000 users of office informa- 
tion systems. From that popula- 
tion, 500 usable returns were 
obtained. 

The largest number of respon- 
dents, 41%, represented firms 
whose revenues totaled $5 million 
or less. The next largest group, 
26%, came from firms with reve- 
nues between $5 million and $50 
million. 

The third largest group, 18%, 
represented firms with revenues 
between $50 million and $500 
million. The re: 15% were 
from firms with revenues in ex- 
cess of $500 million. 

The respondents represented a 
diverse group of interests and a 
representative sample of U.S. or- 
ganizations. 

The majority, 27%, were from 
the financial, legal and insurance 
industries; the next largest group, 
25%, represented education, gov- 
ernment and research and devel- 
opment; another 24% were in 
advertising, engineering, medi- 
cine, general business services, 
transportation and utilities; 17% 
were in manufacturing; and the 
remaining 7% represented whole- 
saling and retailing, 


In terms of organizational hier- 
archy, more than 17% of the re- 
spondents were upper or 
executive management; 56% were 


middle or line r ent; 22% 
were professional and staff, but 
not management; and fewer than 
5% were administrative or secre- 
tarial mnel. 

Almost 70% of the respondents 
participated in the establishment 
of office information systems poli- 
cies, guidelines or standards. Ap- 
proximately 62% were involved in 
the selection process of specific 
services or equipment and almost 
30% were able to authorize expen- 
ditures or the purchase of services 
and equipment. ; 

Most eee nts. owned their 
equipment, which ranged from 
portable dictation units to small 
business computers. 

Table 1 on Page 10 shows = 
kinds of. equipment bein a oes 
and gives the percentage 
peed had equipment in each cate- 
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I 34% 
Il 74% 
Ii 65% 


10% 
14% 
22% 


56% 
12% 
13% 


Figure 2. OIS Stage Progressions. 


measurements for the various job 
positions. Most organizations 
(78%) had quantitative measure- 
ments related to productivity and 
quality of work at the secretarial 
and clerical levels. At the profes- 
sional and staff level, however, 
only 50% had developed quantita- 
tive measurements. This figure 
fell to 42% at the middle and line 
management level and even low- 
er, to 30%, at the upper and exec- 
utive management levels. This 
perhaps is because the job posi- 
tion becomes increasingly intan- 
gible as one moves into the 
organizational hierarchy. Never- 
theless, it should be possible, even 
at the upper levels, to measure 
performance so that progress 
could also be measured. In fact, 
some type of quantitative mea- 
surement must be developed at all 
levels of the organization to estab- 
lish goals and objectives and to re- 
duce the subjectivity that exists at 
the higher levels. 

In terms of benefit achieve- 
ment, the most successful organi- 
zational function was 
administrative services, followed 
by accounting, marketing, fi- 
nance, legal, personnel, R&D, 
planning, engineering, purchas- 
ing and medical. It is not surpris- 
ing that these functions, which 
typically have the largest compo- 
sition of administrative and secre- 
tarial staff, ranked highest. Most 
organizations are in Stage I of OIS 
development, where most of the 
technology is targeted toward di- 
rect support of administrative and 
secretarial staff. 

Responsibility for overall OA 
planning and operations resides 
in a centralized group in 69% of 
firms responding. Figure 5 breaks 
down these responses by group. 

The distribution of OIS respon- 
sibility reflects the predominant 
OIS stage of development. As or- 
ganizations move into stages II 
and Ili, DP and MIS, followed by 
autonomous OA groups, will in- 
creasingly be responsible for OIS 
planning and development. Ad- 
ministrative services will proba- 
bly continue to play a strong role, 
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particularly in operational man- 
agement. The existence of a cen- 
tralized coordinating OIS group 
also seems to increase the likeli- 
hood of OA success. This finding 
seems to be due primarily to better 
standardization policies and the 
existence of a corporatewide in- 
formation clearinghouse to reduce 
problem duplication. 


A second organizational factor 
related to OIS success is the exis- 
tence of formalized policies, 
guidelines and standards. Fewer 
than half (46%) of the respon- 
dents indicated the existence of 
formalized OIS policies. Only a 
third indicated the existence of 
formalized OIS guidelines (34%) 
and standards (31%). No wonder 
OIS success has been somewhat 
limited! Until formalized policies, 
standards and guidelines are the 
norm, OIS development and im- 
plementation will continue in an 
ad hoc, uncoordinated fashion. 
Serious problems, particularly in 
the area of hardware and software 
compatibility, could occur in 
stages II and III when organiza- 
tions move toward OIS inte- 
gration. 


A third factor related to OIS 
success is the degree of commit- 
ment by upper and executive 
management. Only 38% of the up- 
per and executive managers and 
34% of the middle and line man- 
agers participated to any signifi- 
cant degree in the establishment 
of OIS objectives. In addition, only 
18% of executive management 
and 24% of line management par- 
ticipated to any significant degree 
in the evaluation and design pro- 
cesses associated with OIS. The 
limited commitment of manage- 
ment in the early stages of OA 
planning and development is defi- 
nitely reflected in the benefit lev- 
els respondents attained. 


Only 7% of the respondents be- 
lieved current OA products totally 
met their organizations’ needs. 
The majority of the respondents 
(55%) indicated that the office 
systems mostly met existing 
needs. The remaining 38% stated 
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Figure 3. Percentage of respondents with OIS stage experience. 


that their needs were being only 
partially satisfied. 


rimary reasons cited for 

this attitude were that the 

products were beyond pre- 
sent needs (36% of respondents); 
products were lagging behind pre- 
sent needs (32% of the respon- 
dents); equipment costs were too 
high (33% of the respondents); 
equipment was not sufficiently re- 
liable (16% of the respondents); 
and the equipment was too com- 
plex (11% of the respondents). 

The above statistics again point 
to the presence of the equipment- 
utilization gap. Except for the 
above problems, respondents at 
all organizational levels had a 
moderately positive attitude to- 
ward OIS. This unanimous posi- 
tive attitude held when the 
accomplishment of OA objectives 
was compared with organization- 
al expectations. On the average, 
all levels of personnel believed the 
actual accomplishments were 
slightly better than the expecta- 
tions each had for OIS. 

Respondents identified five fac- 
tors as most important in the se- 
lection of OIS vendors. In order of 
importance, they were equipment 
reliability, equipment quality, 
quick response to customer needs, 
field service support and techni- 
cal support services. All factors 
involve maintaining the equip- 
ment in an operational mode. Of 
the 20 factors identified, vendor 
reputation and equipment price 
ranked respectively 10 and 15 in 
order of importance. In addition, 
completeness of office equipment 
product line ranked 16. 

The data seems to indicate that 
OIS buyers are becoming more so- 
phisticated. They are no longer 
dependent upon a single vendor 
for product support, and they are 
willing to pay additional premi- 
ums for equipment so long as 
such payment can be cost-justi- 
fied. By far the greatest influence 
on the equipment purchase deci- 
sion is exerted by discussions 
with experienced colleagues. In- 
dustry publications and profes- 
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sional magazines rank second; 
vendor publications, educational 
institutions and the general media 
influence the purchase decision 
only to a limited degree. 

In a similar finding, experi- 
enced OA users provided the most 
benefit to respondent organiza- 
tions in terms of achieving OIS ob- 
jectives. Vendors and manu- 
facturers ranked second in terms 
of providing positive assistance, 
followed by courses and seminars, 
professional OA associations and 
independent consulting groups. 
About 50% of the respondents 
said independent consultants ei- 
ther were not helpful or actually 
caused problems for a firm trying 
to achieve its OA objectives. 

More than 85% of the respon- 
dents planned either to upgrade or 
to add new Stage I equipment 
within the next fiscal year. Over 
40% are planning to implement 
some aspects of the Stage II and 
Stage III technologies into their or- 
ganizations over the next two- to 
three-year time frame. Almost 
one-third (31%) expected their cu- 
mulative investment in OIS to in- 
crease significantly over the next 
three years. Approximately 48% 
of the companies believed a mod- 
erate increase in OIS expenditures 
would occur, and only 7% antici- 
pated a decrease in their OIS bud- 
gets in the near future. 

In spite of the limited success 
experienced by users, respon- 
dents were generally optimistic 
about the future of office systems. 
The data indicates that most orga- 
nizations are spending considera- 
bly more time today than they did 
in the past in the planning and re- 
quirements phases of OIS devel- 
opment. This initial emphasis 
upon the critical aspects of OIS 
will have a positive effect upon 
the attainment of goals and objec- 
tives in the office of the future. OA 


Dzubow is professor of admin- 
istrative sciences at St. Joseph's 
University in Philadelphia and 
author of the survey cited in this 
article. 
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BY PETER G.W. KEEN 


The central issue for DP is information 
resource management. At present, in- 
formation resource management is yet 
another of the buzz words and cliches 
that emerge in the management infor- 
mation systems field at random inter- 
vals. Cliches are unfortunate — they 
often disguise the intellectual core be- 
hind a phrase. This has happened to de- 
cision support systems and may well 
spell DSS’ demise. 

The question ‘What is the definition 
of DSS?”’ is asked, but the more impor- 
tant one may well be ‘‘Why is the term 
DSS used in such silly ways without 
even being defined?” 

For information resource manage- 
ment to move beyond cliche, it needs a 
core of intellectual toughness. To some 
extent, a clear concept of information 
resource management constitutes the 
organizational infrastructure not just 
for DP, but also for DSS and office 
technology. 

Until recently, information has not 
been a real resource in most companies. 
Rather, it has been only a fragmented 
collection of operational files and spe- 
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cial-purpose data bases. For informa- 
tion resource management to be 
meaningful in both concept and prac- 
tice, it needs to provide the same level of 
coordination, planning and methods 
used to manage the financial resource. 
In fact, information resource manage- 
ment translates to the creation of an 
equivalent to the financial planning 
and control function, headed by a chief 
information officer comparable to the 
chief financial officer. 

The chief financial officer is respon- 
sible for guaranteeing the integrity of 
the financial accounting system, in- 
cluding planning and reporting. He also 
supervises the methodologies and 
frameworks for capital investment. The 
chief financial officer does not decide 
how managers should spend money. 
Rather, this person decides how the 
processes of financial planning, justifi- 
cation and decision making should be 
handled. The chief financial officer is 
responsible, too, for ensuring that the 
operations are consistent and based on 
proper assumptions. 

Viewed from this perspective, infor- 
mation resource management is not 
about control of information. It is about 


certification, justification of proce- 
dures, creation of methodologies and 
data definitions equivalent to those of 
the financial accounting system. In ef- 
fect, the chief financial officer has an 
architecture for handling the financial 
resource: a systematic blueprint of 
terms, procedures and structures. Infor- 
mation resource management is a par- 
allel architecture. The chief financial 
officer does not control how people 
spend money. Similarly, it would be a 
dreadful mistake if information re- 
source management were confused 
with control over the use of infor- 
mation. 

The need for DSS to tackle the issue 
of organizational decision-making pro- 
cesses rather than just individual ones 
has become increasingly apparent. In 
addition, it must create the systems that 
contribute to ongoing planning, control 
and operations, rather than those that 
contribute only to specialized or ad hoc 
needs. DSS has built its identity largely 
by its deliberate contrast with and inde- 
pendence from DP. For the first time, it 
needs DP and has every reason to want 
information resource management to 
become a reality, not just a buzz word. 





DSS offers DP an understand- 
ing of how to operate in a user- 
controlled world. DP offers 
authority and expertise in defin- 
ing architectures. It is hard to see 
how either can really progress 
without integration of these as- 
sets and skills. 


efocusing DP's role really 
amounts to meshing au- 
thority and accountabil- 
ity, a process that has two parts. 
The first is providing the needed 
authority to implement the greatly 
expanded range of applications 
that information technology has 
stimulated. The second is to exer- 
cise a mandate to spread that 
technology across departments. 
Until recently, DP reported to a 
staff executive several levels be- 
low the key authority figure in the 
organization. It had a narrow 
charter, and senior management 
played a limited role in planning. 
DP had certain territorial author- 
ity as a result of its monopoly over 
a resource that was not of central 
interest to the mainstream of the 
business. Its interpretation of its 
job focused on preventing disrup- 
tion rather than on fostering inno- 
vation. Applications were handled 
on a project-by-project basis and 
largely affected only single 
departments. 
The accountability needed by 
the information function is broad- 
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Decisions on applications have been 
made by DP mostly because they were 
never very important. If technology be- 
comes a key contributor to effectiveness 
and efficiency, there have to be man- 

dates from the top. ; 


ened by the cross-organizational 
applications of office technology 
and the use of terminals by cus- 
tomers, managers, secretaries 
and professionals to access ser- 
vices and products. DP is too nar- 
row a term for this newer 
responsibility and set of skills. 
Accountability must be backed 
by adequate authority. There has 
to be a clearer conception not of 
what to decide in the use of infor- 
mation technology, but rather of 
who decides. Planning, coordina- 
tion and liaison become key, as do 
formal mechanisms for setting 
priorities and allocating re- 
sources. Pushing electronic mail 
capabilities, integrated communi- 
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cations or data management 
across, up and down the organiza- 
tion is impossible without 
authority. 

DP now has the opportunity to 
use the concepts of information 
resource management and office 
technology to clarify the issue of 
the authority needed to manage 
such a resource. DP should look to 
become more of a staff function 
and should spend much less time 
being concerned about owning 
data centers and hardware. It 
should focus more on getting in- 
fluence instead of on budgets. The 
model for this is again the chief fi- 
nancial planning officer, who cer- 
tainly does not fight to control the 
tab machines. Too many DP man- 
agers are competing to build an 
empire that largely consists of 
carbon paper and tape reels. The 
aim of DP should be to get the kind 
of staff influence that financial 
planning officers have. 

In essence, information re- 
source management is a set of ar- 
chitectures for data and 
communications. The applica- 
tions are a portfolio of opportuni- 


ties. Because we now have. 


disjunctive technologies, one 
group sells DSS, another runs of- 
fice technology and each justifies 
applications from its technical 
perspective. With information re- 
source management, one has a 
corporate resource and a set of 
business opportunities, defined in 
terms of investment, competitive 
impact, internal efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness. Then and only then 
can one decide which part of the 
technology it would be best to use. 
We should not make the case for 
DSS in terms of DSS, but in terms 
of a productivity opportunity or 
improvement in the operations of 
the organization and then choose 
whatever piece of technology 
makes sense. 

The meaning of all this is that 
the planning process is key. The 
bottom-up, project-by-project ap- 
proach of DP needs to be meshed 
into a process of top-down inte- 
gration. This again highlights the 
issue of authority, because doing 
this needs clear directions from 
the top. The difficulty is in putting 
priorities on, for example, elec- 
tronic mail for increased horizon- 
tal communications instead of on 
financial planning languages for 
DSS. This is a business issue, not 
a technical one. 


Top management has to play a 
more direct role. Does it prefer 
that information technology 
mainly be used to leverage the 
cost side of the business to make 
it more efficient? Or would it rath- 
er see it used to focus on support 
aspects of business activities 
more relevant to the revenue side? 
In some industries — banking 
and related financial services es- 
pecially — competitive advantage 
increasingly depends on informa- 
tion technology, especially on data 
communications. In that case, the 
priority is to select applications 
that contribute to product innova- 
tion, service and marketing posi- 
tioning. This priority may also 
provide a stimulus for DSS: im- 
proving the productivity of people 
whose productivity matters — se- 
nior managers, planners and .fi- 
nancial analysts, for example. In 
a manufacturing company, where 
margins are squeezed by bad busi- 
ness conditions, the business pri- 
ority might be very different; 
there, the answer might be to hold 
down costs, reduce head count 
and improve internal efficiency. 

The same technical base leads 
to obviously different uses in 
these extreme examples. The 
choice cannot be made on the ba- 
sis of ‘“‘Here is one component of 
information technology; what can 
we do with it?” In DP, technology 
has too often pushed applications 
and not vice versa. DSS, perhaps 
luckily, has not really had a spe- 
cial technology to push. 

Decisions on applications have 
been made by DP mostly because 
they were never very important. If 
technology becomes a key contrib- 
utor to effectiveness and efficien- 
cy, there have to be mandates 
from the top. One of the biggest 
challenges for DP is to educate top 
management to understand how 
to provide much more precise cri- 
teria for selecting a portfolio of 
applications. 

This means that the main ques- 
tion is how to redefine the 
management structure for DP. 
This is not something that can be 
done unilaterally. DP needs an in- 
crease in authority, with much 
more focus — not on being a plant 
manager, but on building an in- 
formation company. It will have a 
corporate planning arm, a techni- 
cal services and marketing. 

The role of the business-orient- 
ed systems analyst is clearly 
much more that of an industrial 
salesman bringing services and 
products to a growing range of 
customers and vice versa. DSS 
builders are first-rate industrial 
salesmen. They bring technology 
to the marketplace and the mar- 
ketplace to the technology. If we 
solve the problem of the manage- 
ment structure of DP, then we 
have integrated office technology, 
DSS and DP and provided a base 
for creating real business value 
from them. 

There is no technical fix to 
evade the issue of a management 
structure that will lead to that in- 
tegration. A prime need for re- 
search in the MIS field is to 
address authority and account- 
ability and to help relieve the 





strains on an organizational pro- 
cess designed 20 years ago with 
no expectation that information 
technology would really matter for 
the fundamental activities of the 
business. 


raditional DP must accept 

a subordinate role. It is 

one aspect of a meaning- 
ful management career path in a 
broad field. The computing re- 
source has many facets. There 
will be many career trajectories. 
DSS is one entry level; it starts to- 
ward the marketing side. Many 
people will still choose to start on 
the manufacturing side in DP. 

DP must also recognize that the 
DSS intrusion was necessary. 
When the DSS movement began 
to build momentum, the main op- 
position to the very idea of DSS 


DSS managers may be 
the next leaders of 
DP. Too many old-line 
DP professionals are 
temperamentally and 
intellectually unlikely 
to accommodate to 


what is happening 


around them. 


came largely from DP. Only four 
years ago, if one talked about DSS 
at a conference of DP managers, 
the response was disdain or 
abuse. It is important now to stop 
the fight. Nothing will be gained in 
the DSS field by trying anymore to 
highlight the separation from DP, 
but much can be gained by trying 
to blur it. 

To sum up the contribution of 
DP to DSS is to provide the neces- 
sary infrastructure for leveraging 
DSS from a small-scale concept to 
a large-scale one. DP provides the 
strategic technical base and, in 
the end, it can provide the organi- 
zational base. DSS will have orga- 
nizational influence via executive 
support systems, but the organi- 
zational strength needed to evolve 
DSS will rest on information re- 
source management’s being em- 
bodied in high accountability and 
high authority. 

It may be that many DSS man- 
agers will be the next leaders of 
DP. It has become fairly obvious 
that too many old-line DP profes- 
sionals are temperamentally and 
intellectually unlikely to accom- 
modate to what is happening 
around them. The DSS builder 
who has worked with complex 
systems that go beyond dataless 
models is qualified on both counts 
to help move DP forward. 

DSS people usually understand 
the business better than DP. One 
cannot be an isolated DSS design- 
er 20 miles away from the client 
and take some functional specifi- 
cations and come back in six 
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months. It is unfortunate that in 
the 1960s many companies decid- 
ed one of the safest places to put 
their money was in buildings. One 
of the buildings they needed was a 
new data center. As a result, large 
numbers of DP organizations 
have never seen their users be- 
cause they are 25 traffic jams and 
15 miles away. DSS is more em- 
bedded in the ongoing activities of 
the organization. That is why ev- 
ery DP manager really would ben- 
efit from an immediate infusion of 
such people who simply know 
how the organization works. 

DSS people also know the new 
development technologies. The 
tools DP is relying on to solve the 
software productivity bottleneck 
are the ones DSS grew up with. 


Any scenario for successful ex- 
ploitation of information technol- 
ogy over the next five years or 
more assumes end-user develop- 
ment. We will push applications 
further into the organizational 
culture and will rely on highly 
flexible systems that evolve over 
time. DSS builders will be key in 
helping reeducate many program- 
mers and analysts about the craft 
of information systems develop- 
ment. 

The tools DP grew up with — 
clumsy software languages like 
Fortran and Cobol — were inade- 
quate in their inception. DP pro- 
fessionals have relied on the 
notion that systems will always be 
built from the center out to the us- 
ers by a technical manufacturing 


arm now out of date. There are 
many reasons for infusing the 
DSS philosophy, even at the bot- 
tom level of the organization, to 
make it easier for DP to fulfill its 
traditional role. OA 


Keen is chairman of Micro 
Mainframe, Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. He is the conference chair- 
man of the conference, ‘*Micro- 
computers: High Performance/ 
High Payoff,’’ sponsored by Mi- 
cro Mainframe and scheduled 
for March 1 in New York. He is 
also speaking at the conference, 
‘‘Software Tools for Distributed 
Decision Support Systems,”’ Feb. 
27-28 in Boston, sponsored by 
Suffolk University. 
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Imagine. 

A remarkable new ZIP Code system 
for business mailers. So precise it 
can actually pinpoint specific streets, 
specific buildings. Even specific build- 
ing floors. 

That's the ZIP + 4 code. 

Now imagine a computerized sorting 
system so advanced that it automati- 
cally reads the last line of the address 
off your envelope. Reducing sorting 
time while increasing sorting efficiency. 

That’s the Optical Character Reader 
(OCR). 

EFFICIENCY. 

Perhaps most amazing is the fact 
that both the ZIP + 4 program and our 
OCR’s are already in place. Ready to 
bring technological efficiency to the 


mountainous task of moving 100 billion 
pieces of business mail per year. 

But to deliver the future, we need 
your help. 

Begin by being sure that the entire 
address on all your business mail is 
totally visible, legible and located 
properly. Your local post office can give 
you all the information you need. 

ECONOMY. 

Use of ZIP + 4 codes is voluntary. 
But by adopting them, you'll be 
rewarded in the form of more stable 
postal rates. In fact, when you meet 
the eligibility requirements, you can 
start saving postage right away. 

If you’re a First-Class mailer of 500 
pieces or more who already presorts, 
you can save a half-cent per piece 


when you use ZIP + 4 codes. And that’s 
on top of the three-cent discount for 
presorting. 

If you're a First-Class mailer who 
doesn't presort but mails 250 pieces at 
a time, you can save nine-tenths of a 
cent per letter. 

And no matter how many, or how few, 
pieces you mail, using ZIP + 4 codes 
can give you a cleaner, more efficient 
mailing list. Plus more consistent 
delivery. 

COOPERATION. 

Let us show you how you can put 
more zip in your mail service. Contact 
your local Postmaster or 


Customer Service Represen- 
tative. And send yourself 
into the future. © USPS 1983 ® 
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JOHN NAISBITT 
LOOKS AT THE 
WORLD OF QA 


John Naisbitt gained internation- 
al recognition with his megahit, 
Megatrends: Ten New Directions 
Transforming Our Lives, which 
has been at or near the top of the 
bestseller list for over a year. Nais- 
bitt’s staff did more than 12 years 
of content analysis on 6,000 local 
newspapers, and the book is a re- 
sult of that research. This thor- 
ough examination of the major 
news trends around the country 
led to Naisbitt’s identification of 
“critical restructurings’ of our 
lives. Among his megatrends: 

e Although we continue to 
think we live in an industrial soci- 
ety, we have in fact changed to an 
economy based on the creation 
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and distribution of information. 
¢ We are moving in the dual di- 
rections of high tech/high touch, 


matching each new technology . 


with a compensatory human 
response. 

¢ We are giving up our depen- 
dence on hierarchical structures 
in favor of informal networks. 
This will be especially important 
to the business community. 

Naisbitt, who also publishes the 
quarterly Trend Report, has 
served as senior vice-president of 
the research firm of Yankelovich, 
Skelly and White and as chairman 
of the board of the Center for Poli- 
cy Process in Washington, D.C. He 
was a special assistant to Presi- 


dent Lyndon Johnson and served 
as special assistant when John 
W. Gardner was secretary of 
health, education and welfare. 

Glenn Rifkin, Computerworld 
OA’s senior writer, met with Nais- 
bitt in his Washington office to 
discuss the impact these mega- 
trends will have on office automa- 
tion. 


In Megatrends you said, 
“We're living in a time of paren- 
theses, a time in between.”’ How 
does the office of the future re- 
late to that? 


We're on the edge of rethinking 
the social institution we call the 





corporation. We're going to re- 
think social contracts, arrange- 
ments between people, responsi- 
bilities and so on. And we're just 
beginning that process. The re- 
thinking will influence the tech- 
nology and vice versa. 


Do you see the computer as a 
liberating rather than a con- 


stricting or monitoring device? 


On balance, technology is going 
to liberate rather than harness 
the worker. What's happened for 
generations is that in companies 
with 1,000 workers, people have 
been treated pretty much the 
same because that’s how you keep 
track of them. With the computer 
to keep track, you can have a 
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‘‘The computer can help us by threading 

through and selecting what we need for 

one task or another. The task of the age 

is to convert that incredible amount of 

data we're drowning in into knowledge, 
into intelligence.’’ 


unique arrangement with each of 
200 or 200,000 employees. We 
have to see the computer as a tool 


that manages complexity. 
Assuming that it will harness 
the worker is to expect the new 
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yours with any tele- 
printer you choose. 


When it comes to tele- 
printers, you can rely on 
Trans-Lux—whether 
your offices communi- 

cations are domestic or 
international; whether you use 
the Telex, TWX (Telex II), DDD or 


EasyLink networks; whether you 
require one terminal or twenty. You'll receive 
high performance equipment that’ designed, 


engineered and manufactured by Trans-Lux—and 


backed by our full line of valuable support services. 


FREE CONSULTATION 
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current teleprinter. Call TOLL-FREE now: 
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technology to do things we did in 
the old structure of the company. 
The new structure is going to be 
very different from that. 

If I had to describe that new 
structure today — and I'm a bit 
hesitant because it’s just unfold- 
ing — I'd say we're going to be 
very decentralized in responsibil- 
ities and the way those responsi- 
bilities are executed. Anyone who 
thinks he’s going to be competi- 
tive using the old structure and 
the old ways of monitoring em- 
ployees is mistaken. What's liber- 
ating and where you get incredible 
productivity is when you give peo- 
ple more control over their own 
lives. 


Can that work? 


One of the best-kept secrets in 
America is that people are really . 
dying to make a commitment, but 
they're not given the space and 
the freedom to make it. In Japan, 
one thing that really impressed 
me was that the employees I dealt 
with everywhere acted as if they 
had taken personal responsibility 
for the success of the company. 
When you have a company full of 
people who take personal respon- 
sibility for it, you’ve got a dyna- 
mite company. 


You said in Megatrends that 
“‘we are drowning in informa- 
tion, but starved for knowledge 
and intelligence." Could you ex- 
plain that statement? 


The information din is incredi- 
bly high. It’s gone from supply, 
which we have an overabundance 
of, to selection. That’s how the 
computer can help us, by thread- 
ing through and selecting what we 
need for one task or another. The 
task of the age is to convert that 
incredible amount of data we're 
drowning in into knowledge, into 
intelligence. 


You discuss the information 
float. With the new technol- 
ogies, can the information float 
be conquered or controlled? 


What we're doing is foreshort- 
ening the float. We’re sending in- 
formation around at the speed of 
light. If I send a letter to you, it 
takes four days to get there anda 
week to answer. Then it takes a 
few days to get your answer back 
to me. In a couple of weeks, we've 
negotiated some transaction. 

If I send it to you electronically 
and in that context you respond 
within a couple of hours and get 
your answer back to me instanta- 
neously, we have negotiated the 
same transaction in a couple of 
hours rather than a couple of 
weeks. That’s what collapsing the 
information float is all about. But 
it must be done with strategic vi- 
sion. Strategic planning is worth- 
less unless you have strategic 
vision. 


Do you have some sense that 
what is done — this rush 
to hook up the office electroni- 
cally — is being done without 
strategic vision? 





In many regards it’s being done 
for its own sake — because it's 
the thing to do. In some cases, 
we're accelerating the rate at 
which we send dumb messages 
ricocheting around. We're 
more and more efficient at send- 
ing dumb messages and dumb 
ideas among installations or insti- 
tutions. 

We've got to be more thoughtful 
about what it is we're accelerat- 
ing. That’s why I say all this stra- 
tegic planning or accelerated 
messaging is worthless unless we 
have a good sense of what it’s con- 
tributing to and where it’s taking 
us. 


You wrote that we're now in 
the second stage of innovation 
— improving on old technol- 


the technologies. Wouldn't the 
office seem to fit better in the 


third stage? 


We're very much in the second 
stage of the office. We're sort of 
sticking the technology onto the 
office, but notice that we're not 
doing anything any differently. 
Essentially, an office is a tele- 
phone, an in-basket, an out-bas- 
ket and a waste basket. We're just 
doing those things more effi- 
ciently. 

In the third stage are the things 
that grow out of the invention it- 
self — things suggested by the 
computer itself. And we're not 
even on the edge of that yet. We're 
still very much in the second stage 
and will be for a long, long time. 


Do you have some view of 
what the office of the future will 
evolve to be? 


The office of the future will be 
very decentralized. Part of that 
process is a change in what a 

er or leader does —.a move 
from order-giver to facilitator. I 
think the really successful man- 
ager of the ‘80s and ‘90s will be 
the manager who creates a really 
nourishing environment for per- 
sonal growth. 

In an environment .where 
you're experiencing personal 
growth, it might not be conducive 
to have a bunch of little cubby- 
holes. I think it will be a much 
more open, decentralized place. 
Those considerations, in the short 
term, are probably more impor- 


tant than making everything elec- 


tronic. 

everything electronic is 
not the important thing — it just 
makes us more efficient at what 
we're doing. What really is impor- 
tant is to notice what we're doing 
and to decide whether we're losing 
ground by becoming more 
efficient. 
. It’s like productivity. Had 
Chrysler, a few years ago, used 
the same workers to produce 
twice the number of big dinosaur 
cars, would that have been pro- 
ductivity growth? The meaning of 
these words really turns. on what 
we're doing. What is the end we 
are working toward when we at- 
tempt all this efficiency? 


Do you see any answer to 


Yes. An institution has to devel- 
op a shared strategic vision of 
where it is going. The Koran says, 
“If you don’t know where you are 
going, any path will take you 
there.’’ Most companies don’t 
know where they're going, espe- 
cially in this time of very basic 
change. 

They do things because they 
seem like a good idea or are mo- 
mentum-driven or whatever. But 
to what end? There are a lot of 
people who don’t know what busi- 
ness they're in. And whatever 
business they were in, they're not 
in it anymore and they often don’t 
even know it. 


There are certainly examples 
of that among the computer 
vendors. 


That's right. The U.S. is not ina 
recovery, and we have not been in 
a recession. What we're in is 
much more profound than that. 
We're changing economies. We 
haven't changed economies in 
150 years. 

Now we're going through a long 
shakeout period. It’s been going 
on for about three decades now, 
with companies shrinking, com- 
panies merging and companies 
going out of business. The impor- 
tant thing in the new economy is 
that during the long shakeout pe- 
riod, thousands of companies will 
go under — thousands of comput- 
er companies and thousands of 
software companies. That's the 
good news, because we're creating 
a whole new economy just the way 
we did when we left the agricul- 
tural economy and moved into the 
industrial economy. And we have 
a similar incredible entrepreneur- 
ial explosion. 

The character and the nature of 
this new electronics information 
economy is such that we will end 
up with thousands of companies, 
but to get there, we will go 
thousands and thousands of other 
companies. 


Do you think the electronic 
office environment will be af- 
fected by the concept of high 
tech/high touch that you men- 
tion in the book? 


With more and more technol- 
ogy. we're softening the environ- 
ment to create a balance, and 
that’s beginning to happen in our 
offices. Our offices are going to 
have a softer, more compensatory 
kind of look. At the same time, 
those environments will have to 
be more and more conducive to 


Is there much that can be done 
in an office setting that is like a 
rabbit warren? 


No, and that’s why we have to 
change that image. Those organi- 
zations that change that first, un- 
derstand that first and deal with 
that first will be way ahead of 
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competitors that don’t. Because 
those ch s will contribute to 
people's willingness to make a 
commitment instead of just put- 
ting in their time. 


You also said that in an infor- 
mation economy, rigid hierar- 
chical structures slow down the 
information flow just when 

speed and are 
needed. Do you see OA as a 
means to change that? 


OA 


The computer is going to smash 
the pyramid. Hundreds of years 
ago, we created this hierarchical 
managerial pyramid. It served us 
extremely well, but it has also 
been incredibly antiproductive. 
We needed it to keep track of peo- 
ple and things they did. But that 
was mostly just handing informa- 
tion up and handing it back down. 

When we reconstitute our orga- 
nizations along much more hori- 
zontal lines — smaller and 
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smaller units, more entrepreneur- 
ial units and more participatory 
units — what occurs is an incred- 
ible whittling away of middle 
management. You really squash 
the pyramid. 


You wrote, ‘‘Teleconferenc- 
ing is so rational, it will never 
succeed."’ Would you comment 
on 


People say they're going to do 
teleconferencing to save all this 
money on traveling and 
Teleconferencing works only 
when it’s not important. It works 
only for one-way communication; 
we're moving to a period where 
one-way, top-down communica- 
tion doesn’t work at all. Because if 
it’s of any importance at all, then 
people have to get together. 
There’s no end to meetings; peo- 
ple really have a need to get to- 


er. 

That's why I said the electronic 
cottage is not going to go very far. 
Very few of us are willing to stay 
at home and tap out messages. 
Most people want to go to the of- 
fice. Most people want to be with 
people. And the more technology 
you put into a society, the more 
people want to be with people. 


Alvin Toffler seems to think 
not will 


that, although everyone 
work at home, it is more of a pos- 


sibility than you give it credit 
for. 


I think it’s great for emergen- 
cies .. . like Mondays. It’s terrific 
for some things. It’s another op- 
tion. But it won't be for everyone. 

We'll in ly have satellite 
offices. You will be able to go to 
the office, but it will be in the 
same suburb where you live. That 
satellite can be connected to all 
the other offices because we have 
the technology to do that. 


The office worker has ex- 
pressed concern over issues like 
job displacement and job de- 

» as well as health haz- 
ards. What trends do you see 


regarding these alle- 
gations? 


I don’t know very much about 
it. Some studies say the use of 
computer terminals is not injuri- 
ous to health. I myself don’t need 
any studies to tell me it can be in- 
credibly boring. But it’s important 
to remember that the computer 
terminals we have today are not 
the computer terminals we will 
have tomorrow. In people’s minds, 
when they think about 10 years 
from now, the image continues to 
be the CRT screen and the key- 
board, as if that is the state of the 
art and it will never c! . 

That is absurd. It is going to. be 
much more like Ms. Pac Man. It’s 
so primitive now. We're about at 
the stage where we were when we 
had steam-driven automobiles. I 
think those computer stations will 
be quite different from those we 
now have. 


You mentioned quality cir- 
cles, which have flourished in 
Japan. Are they an option for of-— 
fice workers in this country? 


It’s a very viable option in this 
country, but it’s also a manifesta- 
tion of something larger. It’s a 
manifestation of people who are 
more involved in their work and 
more responsible for what they 
are doing. It has to do with the 
idea of participatory democracy, 
in which people whose lives are 
affected by a decision are part of 
the process of arriving at that de- 
cision 


It used to be that decisions 
would be made by someone on the 
26th floor who would send the 
word down and everyone would 
salute it. It just doesn’t work any- 
more. People are saying, ‘‘If my 
life is involved with something, 
I've got to be part of the process of 
arriving at those judgments."’ 
That's how to run a company,.too. 


Quality circles are just a mani- 
festation of that idea of participa- 
tory democracy; the people most 
involved in what's done are 
the ones who decide how to do it 
best. It’s very straightforward. 


Can an OA system expedite 
that participation or will it hin- 
der it? 


Let’s stop on the term “OA sys- 
tem.”’ Often a company will spend 
$40 million on a new computer- 
ized system, but not a penny on 
the “high-touch”’ or human side. 
The installations that work really 
well are those in which the people 
who work on the system — who 
run the system — are part of the 
process of deciding which system 
to bring in. Not only are their lives 
affected, but also they know more 
about what that system has to do 
than anyone else. It just makes 
wonderfully good sense to get peo- 
ple involved. 


You pointed out that there 
possibly won't be enough man- 
agers with enough high-tech 
knowlege to install the 
along with the kind of worker 
participation you spoke of. 


It’s the opposite of that. I said 
that the new manager is not 
someone who has all the answers. 
It’s someone who knows how to 
create a process to get the an- 
swers. There's no attached 
to not having the answer. The 
necessary quality is a willingness 
to trust people and to utilize hu- 
man resources. 

The real competitive edge, as 
we move into this new economy, 
will be our human resources. 
Those of us who get the most out 
of our human resources are going 
to have the competitive edge. This 
is in a different sense from the old 
productivity ethic, where you get 
the people to turn out one more 


The goal here is getting more 
and more creativity and commit- 
ment out of. people. QA 
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software products, including IDMS/R. 


Dave Litwack* 


Because IDMS/R isthe first 
relational DBMS designed 
for both the DP professional 
and the end user. 


IDMS/R is not only a relational 
database management system, but a 
particularly powerful one. IDMS was made 
relational by removing all pointers and 

allowing the user to define data as tables 
and providing the traditional relational 
operators such as selects, projects and 
joins. The major benefit of a relational 
DBMS is the capacity to develop 
applications faster because the 
developer does not have to be 
concerned with the database 
design. IDMS/R provides this and 
much more. 
For example, the Automatic 
System Facility (ASF) of IDMS/R 
is a major advance over fourth 
generation languages. The 
ASF is so comprehensive and 
easy to use that all a user 
need do, to develop an 
application, is define a 
relational record. The 
Automatic System Facility 
dynamically generates all 
necessary supporting structures 
including data definitions, screen 
formats, application processing 
logic, and documentation. 

So, the developer can witness 

the application being produced, 
literally, in seconds. This capability 
makes IDMS/R the perfect system 
for the end user. 


I'd like to attend your seminar on 
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Data processing professionals can 
use the ASF to help develop production 
applications. The ASF can be used to build 
a prototype that can be enhanced, using 
Cullinet’s fourth generation language, 
ADS/OnLine, into a complex production 
application. But, when they build a 
complex high volume application using 
IDMS/R, DP professionals require 
outstanding performance. Typically, 5% 
of the data relationships (joins) in any 
application are accessed 95% of the time. 
With IDMS/R, they can simply change 
these relationships to predefined joins 
and benefit from a dramatic boost in 
performance. We call it Relational Fastpath. 
Relational Fastpath makes IDMS/R a 
unique DBMS and a perfect system for DP 
professional’s system development needs. 
In addition, IDMS/R has the most 
sophisticated back-up and recovery 
capability of any DBMS, full integration 
with personal computers and is also 
integrated with Cullinet’s complete line of 
financial and manufacturing applications. 
In summary, IDMS/R was designed to 
satisfy the requirements of those who want 
to develop applications faster and those who 
have the responsibility of processing them. 
For further information, attend a 
Cullinet Seminar. Mail the attached 
coupon or call the Cullinet Seminar Center 
at 1-800-225-9930 (in Massachusetts, 
617-329-7700). 
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IBM FLEXES 
ITS OFFICE MUSCLE 


espite its massive presence 

in the office, IBM has only re- 

cently begun to get its act 

together in office automation. 
Even with its Personal Computers, 
Selectrics, Displaywriters, 3270 termi- 
nals and so on, the Big Blue ma- 
chine has yet to offer a cohesive OA 
strategy and OA system to its 
customers. 

Whatever the reasons have been 
for this apparent faux pas, as 1984 
unfolds, it will become increasingly 
apparent that IBM intends to correct 
the omission. And as the computing 
universe well knows, when iBM de- 
cides to attack, it’s time to head for 
the shelters. 

In late 1983, IBM went on the of- 
fensive and made it known that it was 
pulling out all stops to establish con- 
trol of this explosive market. At a New 
York OA conference in November, 
IBM’s J.T. Boyle, director of quality 
and general development in the 
Communications Products Division, 
summarized IBM’s strategy in the of- 
fice: ‘“We will provide optimized solu- 
tions for the diverse environments 
and — with architectures and network 
functions — will integrate those so- 
lutions into a single system for all 
users.” 

In its office arsenal, IBM has a 
varied and growing array of weapons. 
Though industry analysts offer 
praise for some products and scorn for 
others, all agree IBM is a formidable 
figure in the OA market — if for no 
other reason than it is IBM. Boyle 
pointed out that by 1989, expenditures 
on office systems are expected to be 
$70 billion and IBM will ‘‘actively pur- 
sue that business.’’ As one consul- 
tant put it, ‘IBM intends to dominate 
any market it enters.”’ 

Although it undoubtedly will get 
what it wants in the long run, IBM 
must face a stiff challenge in the of- 
fice arena. Aside from such staunch 
competitors as Wang Laboratories, 
Inc., Data General Corp., Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. and Hewlett-Packard 
Co., IBM’s sternest test will come from 
the recently unleashed AT&T, which 
Has made clear its intent to garner a 
major share of the office market. 

Analysts nevertheless tend to 
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By Glenn Rifkin 


agree that AT&T's challenge is still on 
the horizon. For IBM, the current 
mandate is to answer the many inter- 
nal questions it faces in the office. 
For example: Does Big Blue have a 
workable OA strategy? If so, can 
that strategy incorporate its varied and 
often incompatible product line into 
a useful and reasonably priced inte- 
grated office system? Are end users 
now sophisticated enough to look be- 
yond IBM’s reputation and ask for 
more than IBM can currently provide? 
What will IBM do to solve the com- 
munications needs for the office? 
Even without an integrated office 
strategy or a single system offering, 
IBM had an enviable year in the of- 
fice in 1983. The phenomenal sales of 
its PC continued (they owned an es- 
timated 28% of the market) and among 
the PC, the Displaywriter and earlier 
word processors, IBM had an installed 
base of more than half a million 
desktop workstations, according to In- 
ternational Data Corp., (IDC) a Fra- 
mingham, Mass.,consulting firm. 


ales of stand-alone products, 
however impressive, don’t an- 
swer the OA questions, how- 
ever. One of IBM’s first 
responses to these questions was the 
creation of the Entry Systems Division 
within the Information Systems 
Group at IBM. The new division, estab- 
lished in August, has responsibility 
for all low-cost high-volume office 
workstations. 

According to Bob King, director of 
IBM’s Information Systems Group, “‘It 
just makes sense to put as much as 
we can in a common management and 
common development system.”’ King 
added that IBM has also expanded its 
marketing and distribution opera- 
tions to utilize new and varied chan- 
nels such as mail order, retail stores, 
and value-added resellers and dealers. 

With the new division in place, 

IBM began its attempt at a smooth in- 
tegration of its own diverse product 
line. Last fall, the company delivered 
the first in a salvo of major an- 
nouncements which it believed ful- 
filled its June 1980 statement of 
direction of providing full interchange 





and access capability for office prod- 
ucts. 

The announcements included the 
following: 

¢ Systems Network Architecture 
(SNA)’s newest feature: distribution 
services. Snads reportedly contains 
the mechanics for transferring infor- 
mation from one system to another. 

¢« Enhancements to IBM's Distrib- 
uted Office Support System (Disoss). 
The new release, when coupled with 
Snads, reportedly will provide multi- 
host document distribution. 

¢ Enhancements to the 8100/Dis- 
tributed Office Support Facility (Dosf), 
to the 5520 Administrative System 
programming, and to IBM’s Profession- 
al Office System (Profs). Among the 
enhancements is the ability of the 
8100/Dosf to exchange revisable 
documents with Displaywriter and 
5520 systems. The intent to provide 
document exchange between Profs and 


| Disoss was also announced. 


¢ Disoss Professional Support Ser- 


vices (Disoss PS), which reportedly 


provides professional support appli- 


| cations to 3270 terminal users on MVS 
| and VSE systems. 


In addition, IBM stepped up sup- 
port of its Document Interchange Ar- 
chitecture and Document Content 


| Architecture (DIA-DCA), which report- 


edly will permit the transfer of docu- 
ments between dissimilar (and even 
non-IBM) devices. King acknowl- 
edged that IBM is extremely interested 
in standardizing DIA-DCA in the 
marketplace. 


he announcements flowed 
on. The unveiling of the XT/ 
370 PC and the 3270 PC, 
along with clear indications 
that both a local-area network and a 
Unix-like product were on the way, 
continued to rock the office world. 
As 1983 drew to a close, shaken com- 
petitors and over-zealous analysts 
wondered whether there would be any 
office market left when the blue 
dust finally settled. 

Despite the barrage, however, not 
everyone was convinced that IBM's 
dominance of the office market was 
a fait accompli. As all vendors know 





(and users are quickly learning), 
the bridge between announce- 
ment and delivery is a wide one; 
even IBM can run into trouble tra- 
versing it. Although consultants 
agree the proposed solutions look 
good on paper, they are adopting a 
“wait and see” attitude for many 
of the announcements. 
I lyst Tom Elliott, IBM’S multi- 
ple workstation offerings 
may be more of a burden than a 
blessing. “‘As users discover they 
have real business requirements 
for interdesk electronic communi- 
cations, they also discover there is 
still a long way to go before the di- 
verse range of IBM devices is ca- 
pable of genuinely unrestricted 
communications,” Elliott stated. 
‘‘Furthermore, user interfaces 
differ from machine to machine, 
sO a person cannot necessarily sit 
down at any workstation and use 
familiar commands. 

“IBM has gone too far along too 
many different paths to offer a 
uniform and relatively consistent 
set of office products,’’ he added. 

Christine Hughes, vice-presi- 
dent of the office information sys- 
tems program for the Gartner 
Group in Norwalk, Conn., said al- 
though the enhancement to Dis- 
oss (Version 3.2) might help solve 
the distribution capabilities, it 
won't be available until October 
and will be quite costly. 

Even more critical is the analy- 
sis offered by Tom Billadeau, 
president of the Office System 
Consulting Group, Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He said the confu- 
sion over IBM's office strategy is 
because ‘‘they simply don’t have 
one.”’ Outside of the PC, Billadeau 
stated, IBM’s office products are 
unimpressive: “‘If you tie together 
mediocre products, all you get is a 
mediocre system.” 

Such systems as the 8100/Dosf 
or the 5520 are cumbersome and 
confusing and, according to Billa- 
deau, the reason Profs is not more 
successful is that people aren't 
willing to buy a mainframe with 
the VM operating system just to 
run Profs. Billadeau said he be- 
lieves the Displaywriter is out- 
moded and overpriced and IBM 
may well stop manufacturing the 
product in the first quarter of this 
year. “They may have enough in- 
ventory to keep selling it for two 
years, but I suspect we will see a 
new Displaywriter based on the 
PC chip.”’ He noted that when 
price cuts on a product are an- 
nounced — as they recently were 
for the Displaywriter — it is often 
a signal that IBM intends to phase 
out that product. 

Calling the 5520, IBM’s Admin- 
istrative System, “‘a real dog,’’ Bil- 
ladeau offered the opinion that 
the system was not ergonomically 
designed and had very poor word 
processing. The 8100, he added, 
has not sold well for OA purposes 
and its strength is in computer- 
assisted mailing tasks. ‘‘It was not 
really meant to be a desktop 
solution." 

IBM's anticipated local-area 
network, reportedly a token-pass- 
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n fact, according to IDC ana- 


OA 


ing baseband product, was sched- 
uled for announcement in early 
1984, but according to analyst 
Hughes, it has been delayed for 
six to nine months. Hughes said 
that IBM is rumored to be working 
with both Sytek, Inc. and Unger- 
mann-Bass, Inc. to develop an 
Ethernet-like local-area network 
as an interim solution. 

Although IBM traditionally re- 
mains mum on its plans, King ac- 
knowledged that some changes 
are in the wind. While calling the 
Displaywriter ‘‘a damn good prod- 
uct,’” he admitted a new version 


less of whether or not IBM gets 
into the local-area network mar- 
ket in a major way or develops and 
markets a voice/data PBX, the 
transmission medium is second- 
ary to a set of architectural speci- 
ficiations that will allow 
dissimilar devices to interchange 
editable documents. 

“By publishing its DCA and DIA 
specifications as it has done with 
SNA, IBM is once again opening 
up the IBM world — but on IBM's 
terms. This is a recognition that 
even IBM cannot be all things to 


all offices, and in order to pre- 


‘“‘By publishing its DCA and DIA specifications 
as it has done with SNA, IBM is once again 
opening up the IBM world — but on IBM's 
terms. This is a recognition that even IBM 

cannot be all things to all offices."’ 


was in the works. He also said IBM 
is well aware of the PC’s potential 
to undercut sales of the Display- 
writer. ‘I'm not sure a general- 
purpose word processing package 
can ever replace a package tai- 
lored for a specific task. But noth- 
ing prohibits people from putting 
a super good printer and Wordstar 
on a PC and using that to displace 
the Displaywriter.”” The 8100 will 
continue ‘“‘to play a role because 
the notion of distributed data pro- 
cessing is still very much with 
us." King said and added that IBM 
is very interested in improving its 
hardware and communications in 
every area. ‘‘The technology 
moves so fast that whether or not 
we've got our hands full, we’ve got 
to move on or we'll get hopelessly 
outdated.” 

King admitted IBM has lagged 
behind in offering its customers 
an integrated office solution. He 
would only speculate as to the 
cause of that dilemma, stating 
that “‘it’s been very, very difficult 
to detect any huge, significant 
trends that leaped out and said 
‘that’s what we'll base our plans 
on. 

The introduction and success of 
the PC helped clarify the situation 
to IBM because it made possible 
tremendous price performance 
improvement. King denied that 
the shackles of the 13-year feder- 
al antitrust suit played a part in 
the problem. “‘I think we were just 
trying to figure out what was go- 
ing on like many other people.” 

Because IBM's current offer- 
ings are so diverse and new prod- 
ucts are still in development, the 
company’s software offerings and 
open architectures are crucial to 
tying the workstations together. 
Though Disoss offers a solution, it 
is not simple or cheap to imple- 
ment. It is more likely, consul- 
tants agreed, that DIA-DCA will 
offer a preferable, more elegant 
solution to the problem. 

“The strategic importance of 
DCA and DIA cannot be overrat- 
ed,’’ IDC’s Elliott stated. ‘‘Regard- 


serve its market leadership it 
must make its information net- 
works available to suppliers of 
specialized products,’ Elliott said. 

Hughes pointed out that DIA- 
DCA has the potential to become 
the de facto standard in the office, 
giving IBM a chance to overcome 
the challenge of a Wang or DEC, 
both of whom integrated their of- 
fice products as they were 
developed. 


or IBM, the Scanmaster I 

image processor was the 

first product to be devel- 
oped with the DIA-DCA protocols 
in mind. It was designed, Elliott 
pointed out, with multiple data 
types in mind and for communica- 
tions within a Disoss network 
containing different terminal 
types. Elliott regards it as clear ev- 
idence that IBM is planning its 
newer products in that direction. 

IBM also sparked wide interest 
when it purchased significant 
blocks of both Rolm Corp. and In- 
tel, Inc., an indication that it will 
look outside its own environs for 
needed office technologies. King 
stated that IBM will leave the 
building of a PBX to others. Con- 
sultants view that as proof posi- 
tive that Rolm will produce an 
IBM-endorsed PBX. 

IBM has also been forced to look 
outside for another essential of- 
fice offering: the Unix operating 
system. Ironically, Unix was de- 
veloped by its fiercest rival, 
AT&T. King acknowledged Unix 
as a ‘“‘valid requirement”’ for its 
OA push, and IBM last month an- 
nounced its own version of Unix 
for the IBM PC. The system, called 
Personal Computer Interactive 
Executive (PC/IX), was developed 
for IBM by Interactive Systems 
Corp. and will run on both the PC 
and the PC XT. It will be available 
in April. 

Also available in early 1984 will 
be the enhanced IBM PCs: the 
3270 PC and the XT/370, both of 
which sent shock waves through 


the industry when announced. 
Addressing the micro-to-main- 
frame link question, both the XT/ 
370 and the 3270 PC have been 
designated as key office products. 

The 3270 with its windowing 
capabilities offers vast potential 
for users doing multiple-task-type 
work. According to Boyle, the 
combination of document distri- 
bution, library services and pro- 
fessional applications found in 
both Disoss and Profs, together 
with the PC and 3270 applications 
give IBM ‘‘an offering I believe is 
unmatched in our industry.” 

Ironically, though analysts are 
high on the XT/370’s potential as 
an OA offering, King is not con- 
vinced the XT/370 is crucial as an 
office tool. ‘‘The XT/370 will be 
useful to VM users, but I don’t 
know how many will download 
Cobol H and run a compiler at the 
local level. There is a class of us- 
ers that will find it very useful, 
but I'm not sure they are general- 
purpose office employees.” 

“I really like the XT/370,”’ Bil- 
ladeau said, “‘but from an OA per- 
spective, there is little to access 
from the host level that would be 
useful for OA applications. It’s 
more of a development tool.” 

IBM will not designate any sin- 
gle product as its most significant 
OA offering. “I don’t think there 
is one. For every guy who says the 
XT/370 is the best thing he ever 
saw, there is a 3270 advocate who 
says ‘you're nuts.’ I don’t think 
the office is a monolithic thing,” 
King said. 

As IBM gears up this year, the 
industry will soon learn whether 
it will become the monolithic ven- 
dor in OA. IBM has traditionally 
sold to DP managers, and a lot of 
MIS people ‘‘owe their careers to 
IBM,”’ Billadeau said. That, how- 
ever, doesn’t hold true in the of- 
fice, where IBM created very few 
careers, he added. 

“You don’t hear commitments 
to IBM in the office as you do in 
other areas,”’ Billadeau explained. 
“‘When you hear about those $40 
million OA contracts with E.F. 
Hutton or the U.S. Forestry Ser- 
vice, you hear about Data General 
or Wang or Digital. For a systems 
solution, people aren’t looking to 
IBM.”’ 

At IBM, the perception is of very 
heavy competition from domestic 
and Japanese vendors. Though 
acknowledging AT&T as a formi- 
dable opponent, IBM denies any 
specific plan of action to face the 
communications giant. King said 
IBM will continue to follow its cur- 
rent course of introducing new 
products and open architectures. 

“‘T don’t know of one of our 
products that doesn’t have heavy 
competition from one place or an- 
other. We are aligning ourselves to 
be the low-cost producer of infor- 
mation systems and to be compet- 
itive, effective and responsive. 
We're doing it because we per- 
ceive it is and will continue to be 
very, very competitive out there,”’ 
King stated. QA 


Rifkin is Computerworld OA’s 
senior writer. 
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Supermini Moves 


Into the Office 


By Charles W. Newton 


Superminicomputers are in- 
creasingly being used for office 
automation applications. This is 
‘especially true when large num- 
bers of terminals or workstations 
are required, either centrally or in 
dispersed locations, whether 
working individually or in 
clusters. 

An informal telephone survey of 
data processing and management 
information systems (MIS) execu- 
tives from 16 U.S. superminicom- 
puter sites illustrates this trend. 
Eight of these sites reported super- 
mini-based OA applications either 





in use or on the drawing board. 

The vice-president of informa- 
tion systems at one large Wang 
Laboratories, Inc. VS installation 
indicated that the organization's 
supermini is being put to work in 
two main office-related functions: 
the preparation of correspondence 
and the development of an evalua- 
tion and planning system. At Dun- 
kin’ Donuts, another Wang VS 
site, R. Thomas Burger, vice-presi- 
dent of information services, indi- 
cated extensive use of that system 
for word processing, including 
point-to-point document trans- 





mission. A federal government 
agency MIS officer said his agency 
used its Harris Corp. H-500 super- 
mini as “‘... an MIS tool for data 
base management and electronic 
mail.” 

The MIS director of one of 
Prime Computer, Inc.'s largest 
multisystem installations cited 
text preparation as a primary ap- 
plication. At another Prime site, 
Suffolk University, Paul Ladd, di- 
rector of MIS, said the university's 
Prime supermini is used for WP 
and electronic mail applications. 
Suffolk also provides financial 
planning applications and is dis- 
cussing plans for developing an 
office-oriented spreadsheet 
graphics capability. 

In yet another example, the DP 
director at a large consulting ser- 
vices organization in the North- 
east said its organization used its 
Digital Equipment Corp. VAX 11/ 
780 in WP and in office-oriented 
customer support applications. 

Seven of the eight organiza- 
tions that indicated use of super- 
minis for OA applications 
provided direct support to end us- 
ers via on-line terminals. 

The 32-bit processor segment 
of the overall OA systems equip- 
ment market will continue to grow 
in terms of total dollar volume. In 
1982, U.S. manufacturers 
shipped an estimated 7,150 32-bit 
superminicomputers above board 
level. These units represent a to- 
tal installed systems value of 
about $700 million. 

Approximately $200 million of 
that amount has been applied di- 
rectly to the procurement of su- 
perminicomputers for use in 
commercial office environments. 
Although these systems are not all 
performing what we have come to 
call OA functions, they are never- 
theless widely utilized as multi- 
functional processors. As a result, 
OA functions are indeed being 
transferred to these systems (see 
Figure 1). 

In the last three years, the 
growth rate of superminicom- 
puter shipments has outpaced 
rates for several other segments 
of the computer industry. Figure 2 
lists the total information pro- 
cessing revenue growth for all su- 
perminicomputer manufacturers. 

The trend for superminicom- 
puters to move into the office ap- 
pears warranted for the large 
office environment because of two 
architectural design capabilities. 
First, the strong communications 
capabilities of these machines al- 
low extensive workstation sup- 
port. Second, the very fast inter- 
nal bus structures offers support 
for graphics — a need in high- 
tech segments as well as in the 
office. 

Other conditions that point up 
the supermini's potential in the 
office environment include favor- 
able price/performance charac- 
teristics; increasingly powerful 
systems are available for lower 
prices. In addition, the large array 
of program languages and appli- 
cations software available to end- 
user departments means that 
commercial users are less self-re- 
liant than their high-tech coun- 
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Figure 1. Percentage of supermini sales destined for the ‘‘office." 


terparts; as a result, applications 
software availability is vital. 


Superminis are typically de- 
signed for multiple concurrent us- 


ers performing multiple activities 
and doing so interactively or on- 
line. Superminis, like their small- 
er mini counterparts, can 
successfully be installed outside 
the computer-room environment. 

Completely incompatible super- 
minis will be relegated to a spe- 
cialized dedicated applications 
environment where the system is 
independent from the organiza- 
tion's other internal computing 
resources. Almost every super- 
minicomputer supplier even 
thinking about participating in 
the commercial and office mar- 
kets has already developed at 
least one IBM-compatible protocol 
as well as an X.25 interface. 

The availability of cost-effec- 
tive superminicomputers has en- 


Believe it or not,.you've 

already prepared 
your office for 

OMNI even before 


we invented it. 
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abled suppliers to appeal to a_ users with quite sophisticated 
broad new market comprised of computer requirements, but less one.area in which the commercial 
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Figure 2. Series 4 superminis, high-performance minis revenue growth and profitability ($ millions) 


IP Revenue 
1982 1981 


343 3,881 3,198 21 35 
305 2,168 1,771 22 17 
78 1,159 856 35 58 
51 806 737 9 13 
38 436 365 19 36 
104 325 300 8 20 
27 312 208 50 91 
83 211 225 (6) 7 
104 184 141 30 58 

0.1 99 125 = (21) (1) 

1 93 87 7 7 

6 97 58 50 38 

2 68 76 (11) (6) 
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GTE introduces Omni. 

The voice and data communications 
system that hooks up to your existing 
wiring. And-will virtually never become 
obsolete. 


It’s that simple. 

And that advanced. 

You see, Omni is a totally digital communi- 
cations system for both voice and data that 
can meet the needs of large and small con- 
cerns alike. For both today. And tomorrow. 

It.utilizes the existing twisted pair wiring 
scheme that eliminates the need for costly re- 
wiring every time you add, delete or modify 
features and functions in.your system. 

Omni is:a high traffic switch with a dual bus 
architecture. Voice uses pulse code modula- 
tion. Data throughput is greatly expanded by 
using the proven packet-switching technology 
of GTE Telenet, and there's no effect on voice 
capacity. 

Data is. switched at 64 kbps synchronous 
and 19.2 kbps asynchronous. The packet- 
switching capability. allows dissimilar termi- 
nals to communicate with each other; or with 
central computers. The Omni allows tandem 
switching of data circuits, use of various pro- 
tocols and more efficient use of available 
bandwidth. 

Omni represents GTE’s ongoing commit- 
ment to providing businesses like yours with 
the most advanced communications you can 
find. A commitment backed by over a century 
of experience. 

If Omni looks like the telecommunications 
system that’s tailored for you, write us for 
more information on it at Marketing Services, 
GTE Business Communication Systems 
Incorporated, 12502 Sunrise Valley Drive, 
Reston, VA 22096. Omni Systems are available 
in Canada through AEL Microtel Limited, 

1211 Denison St., Markham, Ontario L3R 4B3. 

After all,:you’re halfway there already. 


We've simplified 
a complicated business. 
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than mainframe budgets. Price is 


market-oriented supermini sup- 
pliers have a comparative advan- 
tage over the new and relatively 
expensive IBM 4361 and IBM 
4381. 

From 1980 to 1983, the super- 
mini became the vehicle by which 
a significant amount of DDP ac- 
tivity was accomplished. The use 
of superminis is becoming preva- 
lent in dedicated, geographicaily 
dispersed applications in which 
data communications —. local and 
remote — is a key element. In 
fact, it may well be that the super- 
minicomputer, and not the micro- 
computer, will be responsible for 
the erosion of some hitherto un- 
touchable remote computing ser- 
vices industry processing 
revenues. 

The impact of the recently an- 
nounced IBM 4361 and 4381 .pro- 
cessors will place additional 
downward pressure on super- 
minicomputer suppliers, at least 
on those with an eye to gaining a 
share of the commercial! and of- 
fice marketplace. 

Although not directly compati- 
ble with VAX and other super- 
minis, IBM’s-4361 and 4381 are 
indeed competitive with super- 
minis in several characteristics, 
including memory size, instruc- 
tional set size, processing speed 
and workstation support. If we in- 
clude the 4361 and the 4381 as 
superminis, we could safely pre- 
dict that superminis will success- 
fully continue their penetration 
into additional commercial and of- 
fice markets. These new IBM pro- 
cessors will cause the growth 
rates of superminis used in non- 
technical environments to abate 
over the coming year as IBM be- 
gins volume production of 4361s 
and 4381s. 

The comparatively high price 
range of the new 4300 series 
products may place them at some 
disadvantage in direct competi- 
tion with other than top-of-the- 
line superminicomputers from 
leading suppliers. 


our of the dozen or so com- 

panies manufacturing 32- 

bit processors specifically 
positioned as superminicom- 
puters seem especially well-pre- 
pared to participate in the effice 
environment. These four.are DEC, 
Data General Corp., Prime and 
Wang. 

Some of the other supermini- 
computer suppliers with products 
positioned at medium-tech mar- 
kets may also eventually become 
interested in the office market. 
Hewlett-Packard Co. would be 
more likely to make such a move 
than would Gould, Inc: or Perkin- 
Elmer Corp., if we base our.review 
on the traditional sources of 
strength for these suppliers. 

The following is a closer look at 
the offerings of the four key sup- 
pliers positioning their supermini 
offerings in the _ office 
environment. 

Digital Equipment Corp: The 
VAX family was extended into the 
commercial market, if net by vir- 
tue of the VAX-11/750, then cer- 
tainly by the introduction of the 
VAX-11/730. 
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DEC's VAX-11/730 is a com- 
pact and relatively low-cost sys- 
tem geared to businesses (small 
and medium-size) as well as to the 
OEM community. 


EC's VAX line is an inte- 
gral part of their entire 
OA strategy as well. The 
company's Office-Plus program, a 
mid-1980 interpretation of dis- 
tributed data processing, allows 
personal computer users in an or- 
ganization access to different data 
bases residing on VAX systems 
dispersed throughout the 
organization. 
According to DEC, one factor 
inhibiting the growth of of- 
ficewide or departmentwide com- 


OA 


puting was the need for small 
computers with large p ca- 
pabilities. DEC has positioned the 
11/730 as a product response to 
this market requirement. 

Data General Corp.: DG has 
been an important participant in 
the superminicomputer market- 
place since its introduction of the 
MV/8000 in 1980. DG’s installed 
base (as of September 1983) of 32- 
bit Eclipse MV family was esti- 
mated at 1,200 uinits. 

The Eclipse MV Series has been 
responsible in large part for in- 
creasing DG's presence in end- 
user markets. The downward 
extension of the Eclipse MV fam- 
ily in the form of the Eclipse MV/ 
6000 and Eclipse MV/40060 has 
brought with it a greater level of 
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interest in the commercial mar- 
ketplace in using these 32-bit sys- 
tems in commercial and office 
applications. 

DG has stated that ‘‘The de- 
mand for 32-bit systems for ad- 
ministrative applications is 
growing rapidly and Data General 
has expanded and enhanced its 
32-bit Eclipse MV family ... to 
meet these growing needs.”’ The 
company’s newest 32-bit system, 
the Eclipse MV 4000, brings im- 
proved performance, larger mem- 
ory price and cost advantages to 
customers. Its compact size and 
style are suited for office environ- 
ments, according to its vendor. 

DG’s 1982 and 1983 advertis- 
ing campaigns have used the 
Eclipse MV series’ broad software 
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program library to its advantage. 

Prime Computer, Inc.: Prime 
has been the industry leader in 
applying 32-bit superminicom- 
puters to the commercial and of- 
fice environment since 1979. 

The Prime 50 Series systems 
are used primarily in the business 
DP and computational p 
markets in a wide variety of appli- 
cations, including time sharing, 
scientific and engineering calcu- 
lations, statistical analysis, com- 
puter-aided design, financial 
measurement and control, pro- 
duction and materials control, in- 
formation retrieval, applications 
program development, OA and 
transaction processing. 

The company has tended to pic- 
ture itself as a distributed data 
processing market leader rather 
than a superminicomputer suppli- 
er. In fact, Prime has adopted a 
value-added, more meaningful 
and more directly associated set of 
descriptions for what it provides. 

The 32-bit superminicomputer 
market has outpaced other indus- 
try market segments in recent 
years. The communications-ori- 
ented side of the industry has also 
done well. 

Thus, to gain market advan- 
tages by providing supermini- 
based distributed data processing 
(DDP) has been a strategically ap- 
propriate move. Prime, in 1979, 
was the first vendor to see the 
merit in marrying powerful minis, 
data communications know-how 
and DDP capabilities to meet the 
requirements of the commercial 
sectors of the market. 

The company remained com- 
mitted to DDP during 1982 and 
1983 and is offering some of the 
industry’s most complete mixed- 
vendor solutions to provide cus- 
tomers with strong gateways to 
the IBM world. — 

Prime made a special effort dur- 
ing 1983 to increase its presence 
in the office. By introducing its 
first line of internally developed 
terminal products, it is clearly on 
its way to establishing its name in 
the office environment generally 
and certain end-user environ- 
ments specifically. 

Wang Laboratories, Inc.: 
Wang is among the few computer 
industry companies that devel- 
oped successful commercial mar- 
ket-oriented computer systems 
incorporating 32-bit supermini- 
computer technology at the high 
end of the range of processor 
offerings. 

Wang's VS100 family of pro- 
cessors is the company’s super- 
mini entry. Positioned as the 
leader (or co-leader, along with 
IBM) in the OA market, Wang has 
become more competitive in its 
large OA systems configurations 
in those instances where it has 
proposed using the 'VS100 as the 
heart. 

For large centralized OA appli- 
cations, Wang has the capability 
in its VS100 Series to challenge 
Prime, DEC, DG and IBM. OA 


Newton is president of New- 
ton-Evans Research Co., Inc., El- 
licott City, Md. 
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GETTING STARTED 


Automating the office sounds like it 
should be, well, automatic. In reality, 
successfully implementing change is 
one of the most difficult stumbling 
blocks to office automation, as many or- 
ganizations are finding out. This first 
Focus section of 1984 addresses many 
of the problems involved in OA imple- 
mentation — hiring, training, vendor 
selection and change management. 








Hiring the Right People 
Selling the Idea 
Multivendor Selection 
Orchestrating Change 
The Training Process 


All photographs in this section © 1984 by Ed Braver- 
man. Computerworld OA expresses its appreciation 
to the Boston Celtics organization for its 


cooperation. 
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1893. Architects discover 
ups better than out. 


The proposition is easy enough to grasp. 
When space is at a premium, build skyward. 
That’s why Wright Line designed its PC 
WorkCenter to take up more vertical space 
and less horizontal. Let’s face it, few offices 
embracing personal computers today were 
designed to accommodate an additional piece 
of substantial furniture. | 
Designed particularly for IBM Personal 
Computer Systems, our PC WorkCenter takes 
as little as 18” x 24” of floor iy 
space. Believe it or not, that’s less ; 
space than your average office 
chair takes. 
Our vertical ergonomic 
design provides for more efficient 
and convenient access to all com- 
puter components. The unit’s 
storage capacity accommodates 
software manuals, diskettes and 
supplies, so every thing you need 
is all in one place. There’s virtu- 
ally no disruption to your normal 
work habitat. 
As for security, just roll 
down the locking tambour door 
for overnight protection against 





1984. IBM PC users discover 
up 1s better than out. 


theft and unauthorized use. 

An internal cable management system 
protects against wire damage while leaving 
nothing underfoot. The master switch with 
circuit breaker allows you to activate the whole 
system with just the flick of a switch. And 
locking casters are ready to roll in seconds for 
shared use in other offices. 

The PC WorkCenter is available in 50” 
and 63” heights, both well within acceptable 

height limits of contemporary office 
environments. 

Wright Line has been supporting 
IBM for 50 years. First in the com- 
puter room, now throughout the office. 
And the way things are going, the sky’s 

the limit. 

For more information 
on our PC WorkCenter 
or for a complete catalog 
of PC support products, 
contact Wright Line, 

160 Gold Star Blvd., 
Worcester, MA 01606. 


Wright Line 
A UNIT OF BARRY WRIGHT 
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HIRING THE 
RIGHT PEOPLE 


By Glenn Rifkin 


Before an organization can worry about the lightning-quick 
changes in office technology, it must confront the more 
pressing need of forming a competent OA team. As consul- 
tants, personnel agencies and information systems manag- 
ers are discovering, that is akin to hunting for unicorns; 
the species simply doesn't exist. 

The reason for the scarcity of polished OA professionals 
is simple: Office automation, although widely discussed, is 
a relatively new phenomenon and not enough time has yet 
elapsed for a large pool of OA specialists to develop. Large 
organizations in the forefront of automation often train 
people in-house to manage and staff their OA programs. 
After training and experience, those professionals become 
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hot properties with head- 
hunters and rival organi- 
zations seeking skills that 
can be acquired only 
through hands-on experi- 
ence. 

Because the pool of tal- 
ent is so small, OA manag- 
ers have encountered 
endless frustration while 
attempting to hire from 
outside their corporations. 
In-house searches, often 
focused in the manage- 


Our smart phone comes in two models: The Focus E 


ment information systems 
(MIS) or DP departments, 
have not produced much 
better results. Managers 
are finding that a DP back- 
ground for an OA job is of- 
ten a less-than-perfect 
match. 

‘‘Finding competent 
people to manage emerg- 
ing functions such as of- 
fice automation has been 
difficult and always will 
be,’’ stated Tim O'Leary, 


manager of office systems 
field operations for ITT 
Corp. ‘‘We've been ina 
hiring mode, off and on, 
since February 1982, and 
it’s extremely tough to find 
competent people.”’ 

John Hart, manager of 
office systems at Avon 
Products, Inc., agreed. 
“The resumes I'm getting 
are long but light, and 
there’s not much broad ex- 
perience out there. From 


the resume, they might 
seem top notch, but when 
you get them in and ask a 
few basic questions, you 
realize there’s a lot of over- 
selling going on.”’ 

Though each company 
has specific needs when it 
comes to office automation 
personnel, OA managers 
and consultants tend to 
agree on the perfect candi- 
date. Technical back- 
ground with a good 


A SMART PHONE SYSTEM 
SHOULDN'T MAKE YOU FEEL DUMB. 


Fa 


wr most smart phones, the 
only way you can access 
advanced features is through com- 
plicated calling codes. 

With Focus ET, you just push 


a button. 


Because Focus gives you five 
fixed buttons and 18 program- 
mable buttons to work with. The 
five fixed buttons are pre-set for 
convenience functions like hold, 
flash, microphone on/off, speaker 
on/off, and call transfer. The 
other buttons can be programmed 
individually. For example, you 
can push one button and transfer 
all calls directed to your station 
over to another station within your 
network. Push another button 
to reach a busy station or outside 
line without redialing. Page hard- 
to-find people. Dial automatically. 
And more. Plus, Focus ET gives 
you one-button access to multiple 
business and private lines. 

To make your calling even 
easier, all 23 buttons are labeled in plain English. So you dont have to look up 
instructions or secret operating codes to find the feature you want. 


features mentioned above, and the Focus ET II 
with the same features, plus a 40-character LCD 
display. The display clears the clutter of message 
slips by recording the names and numbers of 
callers directly on your phone. The messages 
can't be misplaced or mistaken for trash. 
And only you can forget them. 
Our Focus ET is the smart phone for 
smart business people. So next time you’re 
looking for an important message or operating 
instruction, stop. And look up American Telecom 
at 3190 Mira Loma Avenue, Anaheim, CA 
92806, (714) 630-7721, TX 685571. 


\\ 


I, with all the advanced 


American Telecom Inc. 


working knowledge of a 
wide variety of office-relat- 
ed technologies is highly 
desirable. 


ut, the experts not- 
ed, a more impor- 
tant qualification 


is the ability to communi- 
cate and interact with the 
end user. Interpersonal as 
well as analytical skills are 
the keys to a successful ca- 
reer in OA management. 

Although a few profes- 
sionals do fit the descrip- 
tion, many of these 
new-wave specialists have 
found more lucrative re- 
wards in_ sales or 
consulting. 

Karen Orton, president 
of National Training Sys- 
tems, Inc. of Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif., pointed out that 
since the technology is 
evolving so quickly, each 
organization will need very 
specific solutions to its OA 
needs. That will preclude 
any standard solutions in 
hiring. ‘“There are no rules 
and no courses to take,”’ 
she said. ‘‘It really takes a 
desire to learn while 
doing.’ 

Of course, before a com- 
pany can worry about an 
OA staff, it has to finda 
manager to organize and 
oversee that staff. Larger 
corporations, already 
heavily involved with OA, 
have solved the problem 
usually by looking within 
the MIS department for a 
senior-level person with 
an established relation- 
ship with top manage- 
ment. For organizations 
just getting started, the 
recommended approach is 
also to look in-house rath- 
er than outside. Some con- 
sultants believe that a 
strong manager is enough. 

“If you can find the 
manager, you can solve 
the other problems,’’ said 
Anne Mayfield, consultant 
for Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

It is more practical to 
look within, the consul- 
tants said, not only be- 
cause there are limited 
resources in the field, but 
also because a thorough 
knowledge of the business 
of the company is essen- 
tial. David Dell, director of 
research services for the 
Diebold Group, Inc., said 
he does not see many ef- 
forts to recruit from out- 
side. ‘‘You need good 
managers with credibility 
with top management. It 
would be unlikely to have 
some hotshot MBA with 
limited technical training 
come in and tell manage- 
ment to spend $30 million 
on office equipment.” 

The manager overseeing 
ofiice automation does 
need greater business 
skills than technical 
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skills, according to May- 
field. The issues tend to be 
management, not techni- 
cal. To sell the corporate 
brass on a system, the OA 
manager has to be capable 
of communicating bottom- 
line benefits, not just bits 
and bytes. Increasingly, 
the OA manager’s resume 
shows a liberal arts, not a 
technical, background. 

While agreeing that a 
strong leader is vital, Ran- 
dy Goldfield, president of 
the Omni Group in New 
York, is wary of entrusting 
too much power to an indi- 
vidual. The danger is that 
if the company makes OA 
a one-man band, it will 
lose that person to another 
outfit. The field is ‘‘very 
hot,”’ she said. 

Frank Goldschmidt, 
placement manager with 
Robert Half Associates, a 
Boston placement agency 
in the computer field, 
agreed, saying that ‘1984 
will be a very strong year 
for OA in my business.”’ 
He pointed out, however, 
that the positions most re- 
quested will be analysts, 
staff consultants and 
trainers rather than man- 
agers. Managers are likely 
to be in place within the 
organization already. 

There are exceptions. At 
the Bank of New England 
in Boston, Stephen Dale, 
vice-president of produc- 
tivity services, said he 
found a manager from out- 
side the organization who 
had the perfect combina- 
tion of experience to run 
the office systems group. 
She had eight years ina 
mainframe environment, 
but also had excellent 
communication skills. In 
addition, her knowledge of 
the OA environment al- 
lows her to forecast two to 
three years down the road. 

Of the nine staff mem- 
bers in Bank of New En- 
gland’s OA group, half 
were hired from outside 
the company; the others 
were moved from the 
bank’s DP systems area. 
‘*‘Good leaders tend to 
clone themselves in the 
people they hire,’’ Dale 
said. ‘‘But finding that 
good leader takes a lot of 
luck.”’ 

Though the logical 
spawning ground for po- 
tential OA staffers would 
seem to be the DP depart- 
ment — to which OA usu- 
ally reports — there are 
many pitfalls to recruiting 
from that traditional 
mainframe bastion. 

‘“‘MIS is an obvious 
source of talent,’’ Goldfield 
said. ‘‘They have the tech- 
nical expertise and know 
the systems, but their 
score with end users is 
very low.” 

The profile of a DP per- 





‘‘Users are much more computer-literate than before, 
and you can't give them the old mumbo-jumbo. You 
can’t get away with the traditional DP practice of telling 
them you're protecting them from something. Now they 
know you're preventing them from access to their data.’’ 


son is very different from 
an that of an OA staffer, 
according to O'Leary, who 





said that if there has been 
crossover from DP into 
OA, those people were 





probably “‘renegades.”’ 
“The office systems per- 
son has to say, ‘How can 


we make the technology 
work for the user?’ Users 
are much more computer- 
literate than before, and 
you can't give them the old 
mumbo-jumbo about a 
task’s being too difficult. 
They are driving the appli- 
cations, and they know the 
jargon and what they 
want. You can't get away 
with the traditional DP 
practice of telling people 
you are protecting them 
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from something. Now they 
know you are preventing 
them from access to their 
data,"’ O'Leary said. 


Ithough not all DP 
staff members 
will be able to 


make the transition, some 
viable candidates will be 
found within DP, accord- 
ing to Mayfield, from Ar- 
thur D. Little. She 
estimated that about 20% 
of the DP staff could be 
molded to fit the OA 
profile. 

Outside DP, organiza- 
tions have found consider- 
able success within the 
word processing depart- 
ments in the search for OA 
candidates. Because WP 
was, in many cases, a 
company’s entry into OA, 
it is a natural progression 
for WP managers to move 
into the expanded technol- 
ogies. 

At Kaiser. Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp. in 
Oakland, Calif., the WP 
supervisor became the of- 
fice systems planning 
manager when centralized 
word processing was elimi- 
nated three years ago. Ac- 
cording to David Geary, 
assistant director of corpo- 
rate information systems, 
all four members of Kai- 
ser’s OA staff were mem- 
bers of the WP group. Each 
broadened his role by be- 
coming a trainer of other 
technologies and by help- 
ing others. It wasn't, how- 
ever, an easy transition. 

‘Because of their back- 
grounds, it has been diffi- 
cult,’’ Geary said. ‘‘There 
are problems in under- 
standing data communica- 


siete 


tions and also in getting 
the word out to the user 
community. There is no 
easy answer.” 

At ITT, O'Leary has 
seen several former WP 
specialists make the move 
into OA. He said, however, 
that because that skill rep- 
resents only one aspect of 
OA, the WP background 
runs out of usefulness 
very quickly, especially 
when a senior-level person 
is needed. 

Another natural re- 
source, according to May- 
field, is from’ the 
secretarial ranks. Secre- 
taries tend to understand 
the needs of the end user 
in the office and will usu- 
ally be among the first to 
interact with any new 
technologies brought into 
an organization. Former 
secretaries also tend to un- 
derstand the fear and 
anxiety end users feel 
when confronted with new 
technology. 

Unfortunately, secretar- 
ies often don’t have the 
technical or systems anal- 
ysis background, Mayfield 
pointed out, and it is very 
difficult in many organiza- 
tions for secretaries to 
move out of their slots into 
management. 

It is clear, though, that 
companies forced to look 
in-house for OA staff are 
expanding their horizons 
far beyond MIS. Adminis- 
trative departments of all 
disciplines are becoming 
resource centers for OA 
staffers. A liberal arts 
background rather than 
computer science training 
is becoming the preferred 
profile. Seeking profes- 
sionals with good commu- 
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nications and writing 
skills as well as strong in- 
terpersonal capabilities 
has become the priority. 

“You can take someone 
without a technical back- 
ground and get them up to 
speed pretty quickly as 
long as they have the de- 
sire,’’ declared Dale of 
Bank of New England. 

At Avon, where the OA 
implementation isina 
more advanced stage, Hart 
is seeing a change in the 
type of person interested 
in OA: a move from the 
technology-oriented type 
to more people-oriented 
applicants. “Technology is 
not the driving force any- 
more,”’ he said. 


orporations are 
generally unwilling 
to discuss OA sala- 


ries, but Goldschmidt of 
Robert Half Associates 
pointed out that the salary 
range ‘‘varies all over the 
lot."" Aside from manag- 
ers, whose salary level 
would depend on any num- 
ber of factors, OA staff po- 
sitions for analysts, 
consultants and trainers 
would range from a low of 
around $20,000 for an en- 
try-level post, to the low to 
mid-$30,000 level for 
more senior positions, he 
said. 

Those who, despite the 
difficulties, seek to hire 
from outside the corpora- 
tion are uncovering both 
expected and unexpected 
resources. The vendors 
themselves provide fertile 
territory, as do distributors 
and consulting organiza- 
tions. Former teachers, 
unable to find work in edu- 


; “Before Soft-Switch; that is.” 
shore informotion of Ou” re 5 IS. 


cation, are turning to OA 
in large numbers and orga- 
nizations are finding the 
teaching skills an invalu- 
able asset. 

“‘We just hired a former 
English teacher with 16 
years experience at a pri- 
vate school,” related Dale. 
“He was tired of the educa- 
tion field and he is really 
motivated and driven. He's 
a little low on the technical 
side, but he has the good 
communication skills of a 
teacher.” 

With backgrounds such 
as teaching, in-house 
training is a must. Though 
many organizations have 
neither the time nor the 
money to invest in exten- 
sive retraining, industry 
analysts believe training 
will become a major con- 
centration for OA depart- 
ments. 

At the Continental Bank 
in Chicago, an acknowl- 
edged frontrunner in OA 
implementation, bank pol- 
icy prohibits the hiring of 
experienced personnel for 
any accounting or systems 
jobs. Instead, the bank 
seeks out recent college 
graduates who immediate- 
ly enroll in a 15-week 
training program within 
the bank. The trainees are 
not brought in for a specif- 
ic position; various related 
‘departments recruit them 
after they are in the 


Ed Wundrum, manager 
of Continental’s OA mar- 
keting group, pointed out 
that because the bank is in 
the advanced stages of OA, 
the staffers need to be 
even more sophisticated. 
He looks for people who 
are independent in nature, 


with a grasp for analytical 
work. They need, he said, 
the interpersonal skills to 
work with everyone from 
the clerical level up to se- 
nior vice-presidents. 


n fact, two separate 

QA groups exist with- 

in Continental. The 
marketing group is respon- 
sible for applying technol- 
ogies to solving business 
problems for the bank's 
12,000 employees. The 
second group, composed of 
product managers, is man- 
dated to upgrade the 
bank’s current OA product 
line with new technol- 
ogies. Both groups have 
drawn from the bank's 
training program and its 
supply of both computer 
science and liberal arts 
graduates. 

According to Goldfield 
of the Omni Group, the OA 
groups in most organiza- 
tions will evolve in two di- 
rections, in much the 
same way Continental 
has. She foresees the need 
for both strategic planners 
who know the technology 
and operations people who 
will manage implementa- 
tion and use on a regular 
basis. 

“Both these groups are 
hard to staff,’ she stated, 
“since office automation is 
just getting started and no 
one has done all of it as 
yet.” 

Dell of Diebold agreed 
and said the difficulty in 
finding quality applicants 
will keep the core OA staff 
small for quite a while. He 
predicted that OA will 
grow into more of a disci- 
plined management func- 
tion and less of an’ 
entrepreneurial activity 
and that the end users 
themselves will pick up 
the slack for the OA 
department. 

““The core group will 
probably stick with design 
and implementation and 
leave the grunt work to the 
end users,”’ he said. 

Ironically, it is the end 
user who brings optimism 
to the bleak OA hiring pic- 
ture. In many organiza- 
tions, users are ingesting 
so much knowledge about | 
the technology they need 
that they are often more 


company because our office equipment comes 
from different vendors. juently, when we 
Needed a finished document, all of the information 
had to be re-keyed for the word processors. 

“Not any more. Soft-Switch lets us exchange 
all of that information intact, with no document 
clean-up. 

“Soft-Switch is a Document Control System 
from ITI, and it runs on our IBM mainframe. 
it permits documents created on one type 
of equipment to be used by other devices, 
fegardiess of the vendor (word processors, 
personal computers, printers, etc. ). 

“Soft-Switch gives us extensive edit level 
translation capabilities. It stores documents in 
libraries on the mainframe—no more hunting for 
diskettes for last Year's reports. And routing is 
simple and efficient. Whether the document goes 
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fo storage at the mainframe, or to a device across 
the hall, or to 25 branch offices around the 
country, Soft-Switch requires just one command. 
Conveniently, the recipient gets the document 
directly from the mainframe. This is especially 
useful when you route across time zones. 

“t's simple to install and doesn’t need much 
maintenance. The staff likes it because it's easy to 
use, requires very little training, and just about 
eliminates document back-up. 

“Soft-Switch supports both MVS and VM/CMS 
Operating systems. and it's the first Document 
Control System that's fully compatible with IBM’s 
DIA/DCA. 

“Soft-Switch is available for most major OA 
equipment. And if you don’t have a mainframe, 
you can still use Soft-Switch by time-sharing 
through CiSinetwork Corporation. 


“For years 
you've been 
hearing about 
‘integrated’ offices. 
Well, now you 


well-versed than the office 
systems staff. 

With the end user as the 
catalyst, solutions to the 
OA hiring mystery will un- 
doubtedly be found. 

“The changes will hap- 
pen,” Mayfield added. ‘‘OA 
is a huge growth industry 
and there is great opportu- 
nity in it.” OA 


recily con infegrole whot you wont, when you 


want—with Soft-Switch. Check it out. Call ITI.“ 


Integrated 


200 North Warner Road 
King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 768-9330 » TELEX: 469600 


(BM ts 0 registered trodemork of international Business Machines Corporation. 


Rifkin is Computer- 
world OA’s senior writer. 








MULTIVENDOR 
SELECTION 


By William H. Allen Jr. 


Several types of relationships are possible between a user 
and a vendor. Obviously, different relationships need dif- 
ferent management responses. Although generalized, three 


types of vendors can be readily identified: 

¢ The vendor that tries to become involved in customers’ 
planning activities and to influence the direction to be 
taken. 

e The vendor that prefers to take orders and ship 
products. 

e The vendor that has a monopoly and is slow to respond. 

These generalizations offer scenarios from which a plan 
can be devised. 

The involved vendor — Initially, the involved vendor 
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sounds contemporary, in- 
terested and aggressive. 


his description 
suggests a vendor 
organization with 


which everyone would like 
to work, but this may not 
be the case. All too often, 
problems are identified in 
the context of the vendors’ 
products. This situation is 
automatically contrary to 


Paper Processing Magic! 


the philosophy of allowing 
multiple vendors to com- 
pete for business. 

The criteria for selecting 
products are performance, 
price and support. Vendor 
involvement may be im- 
portant in some instances, 
but in actuality the ven- 
dor’s products are hard- 
ware and services, not 
planning and consulta- 
tion. 

The uninvolved ven- 


There's a breakthrough in word 
processing productivity that you 


should know about. 


It’s called the Intelligent Paper 


Processor by Ziyad. 


It selects paper (or envelopes) 
and inserts it into a printer 


automatically. 


Aligns paper, removes it and 


collates it. 


Remembers names and 


addresses as originally typed, 
then addresses envelopes auto- 
matically, collating them with 
multi-page letters, in proper 
sequence ready for signing. 
Adjusts margins automatically 
for different sizes of paper -— 
letterhead, bond or envelopes. 
Handies footnotes, page 
numbers, headers, subscripts and 


superscripts easily. 


It warns the operator when 
Paper runs out so you never have 
to print on the platen again. 

It can save an operator at least 
an hour a day of tedious, manual 


paper-handling. 


It is so cost effective, it wins 
management support readily. 
It can pay for itself in one year. 


The world’s best word 


processor companies offer the 
Intelligent Paper Processor as 
part of their systems, with their 


names on it. 


Does a system that can do all 
this seem like magic? Not at all! 

It is the one-of-a-kind, down- 
to-earth, businesslike, practical 
step toward increased word 


processing productivity: 


dor — The uninvolved 
vendor takes orders, deliv- 
ers the product and pre- 
sents an invoice. Although 
this type of vendor avoids 
involvement or interfer- 
ence in the customers’ di- 
rection, this can present 
problems, too. 

At one time, companies 
could depend on the ven- 
dors to recommend how 
specific products could be 
used. Recently, especially 


with respect to some 
smaller ticket items (for 
example, modems), mem- 
bers of the vendor’s sales 
staff have appeared limit- 
ed in their ability to com- 
pute costs and take the 
order. As a result, the of- 
fice staff must be able to 
properly evaluate and con- 
figure the necessary 
equipment. 

The vendors can trans- 
fer to the customers the 


The Intelligent Paper Processor” by ZiIYAR 


For more information and the names of those companies that feature The Intelligent Paper 
Processor, write or call: Ziyad, Inc., 100 Ford Road, Denville, N.J.07834 (201) 627-7600. Ask for 


Kim Turner. 
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cost of technical sales re- 
view and planning and, in 
some cases, installation. 
With an uninvolved ven- 
dor, a product without the 
desired capabilities may be 
mistakenly ordered be- 
cause the salesperson is 
merely an order taker. The 
salesperson neither takes 
the time to study the orga- 
nization's needs nor has 
the technical background: 
to catch the error. This sit- 
uation has a hidden cost. 

Some smaller vendor 
companies do have lower 
prices, but they may also 
have little expertise avail- 
able in their company to 
help their customers ar- 
rive at proven technical 
solutions. 

The monopolistic ven- 
dor — The monopolistic 
vendor, a vendor that is 
the sole provider of a par- 
ticular service needed by 
the company, is often the 
most difficult to manage. 
The difficulties encoun- 
tered when dealing with 
this type of vendor include 
grappling with a large bu- 
reaucracy and sometimes 
trying in vain to secure an 
enthusiastic response 
whenever a_ problem 
arises. 

Escalation of the prob- 
lem is usually the only ave- 
nue of relief available. In 
this instance, the business 
cannot be switched to an- 
other vendor; therefore, 
the threat of that action 
does little to stimulate ven- 
dor activity. The best 
method of working with 
this type of vendor organi- 
zation is to learn how it 
conducts business and 
who of its management 
personnel will help when a 
problem occurs. 


rice, performance 
and support are 
important criteria 


for the office management 
staff to evaluate during the 
selection process. In the 
multivendor environment, 
operational problems may 
be reduced significantly if 
the criteria are expanded 
to include compatibility 
with other vendors and 
products; this refers not 
only to plug compatibility, 
but also to support compa- 
tibility. 

Some vendors with very 
good products have rigid 
rules about interfacing 
with other vendors’ prod- 
ucts. Some may have prob- 
lem-identification 
procedures that do not 
work well when their prod- 
ucts interface with other 
vendors’ products. Office 
management may have to 
decide whether to exclude 
these vendors or to use 
their products exclusively. 
Only an astute manager 
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can know which is most 
advantageous. 

Some vendors may not 
accept nonstandard agree- 
ments. Vendors that will 
not modify their agree- 
ments can afford to take 
such a stand because their 
business volume is not sig- 
nificantly affected by the 
loss of a sale or two. 

Such vendors are not 
necessarily small compa- 
nies that are flexible in or- 
der to obtain business, nor 
does willingness to sign a 


nonstandard agreement |. 


indicate the vendor or its 
products are inferior. Most 
companies that accept 
such agreements have fine 
products, but simply ven- 
tured into the market 
years ago with this con- 
tracting flexibility and 
have been unable to 
change their stance. 

A nonstandard agree- 
ment can be a significant 
advantage for the custom- 
er or can at least counter 
the vendor's advantage. 
Therefore, office manage- 
ment should consider this 
possibility during the eval- 
uation phase. 

A new dimension to the 
already difficult problem 
of managing the multiven- 
dor environment has 
emerged recently. Because 
of electronic office net- 
works and distributed pro- 
cessing, office manage- 
ment now faces the task of 
coordinating multiple ven- 
dors in multiple locations. 
Although purchasing is 
typically handled in the 
central location, a great 
deal of vendor contact oc- 
curs at the remote sites, 
especially with vendor re- 
pair and maintenance per- 
sonnel. Contract enforce- 
ment is particularly a 
problem. 

Vendors may do a poor 
job of communicating with 
their personnel in cities 
outside the one in which 
the sale was made. Sales 
people stress the size of 
their maintenance organi- 
zations and their organiza- 
tional structure, which 
suggest good communica- 
tions and control of each 
problem. Almost invari- 
ably, however, the first re- 
pair person to show up ata 
new remote location re- 
veals little knowledge 
about the operation and a 
lack of even the most cur- 
sory briefing. 

There are other prob- 
lems as well. Often, be- 
cause the remote site is 
small, repair personnel 
treat it as though it were 
less important than head- 
quarters in that city. Re- 
pair personnel may be in 
awe of large installations 
and may not appreciate 
that even though a node 
may have a small hard- 


ware configuration, each 
node in a network is 
important. 

In very small cities with- 
in the network, spare 
parts and repair personnel 
are not available and must 
come from the closest 
large city, thus increasing 


.downtime and mainte- 


nance cost. 
The manager's efforts 
in these situations focus 


‘on contract enforcement: 


You know the type. Never leaves the office. Gives 
100 percent day in and day out. Prefers a tough assign- 
ment over a good night's sleep. And wouldn't dream 
of taking a vacation. 

Now you can get this kind of job dedication from, 
would you believe of all places, your telephone. 


It’s possible with an exciting 
ication product called VMX®, the Voice Message 
Exchange™. A breakthrough in telephone 
lets your phone work around the clock. To transfer and 
receive typical business information faster and more 
accurately than you ever thought possible. 

With VMX® you can send or receive spoken messages 
at your convenience. You won't have to leave messages with 
a third party. So there’s no room for misinterpretation. 

And because VMX® has a user-friendly design 
that’s years ahead of the competition, you get a system 
that's easier to operate at a lower cost per port. 

In just minutes you'll learn how to reduce the 
number of memos you have to read and write. Shorten i Vv 
time to inquiries and ! 

- Rumber and length of everyday business calls, And mini- 


your response 
- mize time zone problems. 


A nonstandard ent can be a 
significant advantage for the 
customer or can at least counter 
the vendor's advantage. 


The manager seeks no ex- 
tra services, but attempts 
to secure the minimum ac- 


ceptable service. Two si- 
multaneous avenues can 
be followed to achieve this 


result. The first is that 
the salesperson’s respon- 
sibilities should not be ig- 
nored. As much pressure 
as possible should be 
placed on the sales group 
to communicate a descrip- 
tion of the network to ev- 
ery office supporting the 
network. 

The group should also 
emphasize to its repair and 
maintenance management 
that the customer is 


Plus, with advance VMX® features such as per- 


sonalized greetings, user to non-user messaging, and sys- 
tem to system networking you'll find even more ways to 


put us to work for your company. 


business commun- 
technology that 


| phone work harder for you. 
j Name 

| Company 

| Address 
p City 
| Telephone 


Reduce the Aa 


VMX, Inc. 
1241 Columbia Drive, Richardson, 
Texas 75081 214/699-1461 
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The point is, by giving your phone new responsi- 
bilities, you can make better use of each precious moment 
in the day. So while VMX® does the necessary work like: 
storing, redirecting and broadcasting information, you 
can concentrate on the important decisions...such as, 
why do so many Fortune 500 companies have a VMX® 
system, and maybe your company doesn't? 


Write or call today for more information on how VMX® can 


in make yourl 


Title 


eet elections 


1-cw 


©1983, VMX, Inc., VMX® and Voice Message Exchange™ are trademarks of VMX, Inc. 
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The installers have left. 

Your fully integrated multi-user word processing 
system is ready to go. 

What's that? A couple of operators called in sick? 

Now, what? 

Suggestion: Call Manpower Temporary Services. 

To provide the word processing operators needed 
in today’s automated offices, we're training people 
daily. In Manpower offices on popular makes of 
word processors using our own Skillware® — 
instructional diskettes developed by and for 
word processing operators. 


We ve also introduced a series of machine specific 


my 
wW 


\ 


Witete Tray 


operator support manuals that enable our tempor- 
aries to operate your word processors with more 
ease and confidence. 

And we've designed innovative methods for 
identifying and verifying word processing skills of 
experienced operators so we can match the right 
temporary to each assignment. 

For these shock 
absorbing reasons, call 
us whenever you need 
effective word proc- 
essing operators to 
maintain productivity. 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 





demanding better service. The 
office manager should emphasize 
to the sales group that this prob- 
lem must be escalated within its 
company and not be confined to 
the local level and that some evi- 
dence of its management's aware- 
ness of the problem must be 
forthcoming. 


he second avenue con- 

sists of office managers 

making themselves 
known in as many remote loca- 
tions as possible. On business 
trips to those cities, the manager 
should take the time to make calls 
in that location on the vendor per- 
sonnel who will directly service 
the account. The manager should 
also meet vendor management. To 
improve personal relations, the 
remote site supervisor or a key 
network user should also meet oc- 
casionally with the vendor in that 
city. The vendor branch office 
must not be allowed to regard the 
remote site as merely another ac- 
count number. 

The best advice available on the 
subject of contract enforcement is 
to be prepared to pressure the 
vendor before an agreement is 
signed. In this situation, the non- 
standard agreement is most bene- 
ficial; it can be written to 
strengthen the office manager's 
position with respect to contract 
enforcement. 

For the most part, vendors do 
meet their responsibilities. They 
will not, of course, give anything 
away, and they may cut corners 
occasionally. They tend to provide 
their most responsive service to 
their biggest customers or to cus- 
tomers with pending plans for ex- 
pansion. The agreement therefore 
becomes vitally important if the 
office manager is not among these 
customers. The agreement must 
state explicitly a level of service 
that defines the vendor's respon- 
sibilities. If the agreement is prop- 
erly written, the manager must 
enforce it on every occasion in 
which the vendor does not com- 
ply. Otherwise, permitting the 
vendor to slip on occasion could 
become a precedent for future ser- 
vice levels. 

Some costs involved in the 
management of multiple vendors 
in multiple locations are hidden. 
For example, vendors sometimes 
provide less service, which means 
more downtime. In addition, long- 
distance telephone and travel ex- 
penses are necessary to perform 
contract enforcement. Another 
hidden cost is that problems han- 
dled over the telephone take more 
time to solve and consume more 
staff and management time per 
problem. 

In its long-range plans, office 
management must anticipate how 
vendor support will change and 
how this change will affect plans 
and budgets. Perhaps the biggest 
change in computer-based: indus- 
try will occur in the relationship 
between vendors and their cus- 
tomers — a change in both roles 
and attitudes. 

In the past, customers relied 
heavily on their vendors; for the 


most part, the vendor's support 
came with the product. One major 
change — unbundling — has al- 
ready occurred. In the future, cus- 
tomers are likely to take on more 
problem-solving responsibilities. 
This idea is supported by the in- 
creased availability and sales of 
telecommunications and other 
testing and monitoring equipment 
and by the increased demand for 
people with specialized technical 
skills —- equipment and person- 
nel with capabilities once found 
only in vendors’ operations. 


program that will work in the mul- 
tivendor environment. 

¢ Encourage management, 
technical and administrative per- 
sonnel to spend time developing 
credibility and personal rapport 
with vendor counterparts. 

¢ Teach executive management 
about the costs of both personnel 
and tools needed to achieve possi- 
ble savings from the multivendor 
environment. This is a difficult 
management task. 

¢ Monitor and review proce- 
dures and continually make en- 


When forecasting and planning, office 
management must anticipate the possibility 
that vendors will continue to withdraw support 
and service in order to maximize their profit 
picture. This action could pose serious 
problems to small operations. 


The standard business prac- 
tices of tomorrow will possibly re- 
semble current OEM business 
practices. In the near future, cus- 
tomers may provide all but the 
most difficult portions of their 
own preventive maintenance and 
install a large percentage of their 
equipment. 

The practice of employing mul- 
tiple vendors will continue to grow 
despite the difficult managerial, 
technical and administrative 
problems. The economics are 
tempting to both vendor and cus- 
tomer. Because vendors are di- 
vesting themselves of providing 
full support, office management 
groups need to become corre- 
spondingly stronger. This 
strength will eventually help com- 
panies take full advantage of the 
multivendor environment. 

When forecasting and plan- 
ning, office management must 
anticipate the possibility that ven- 
dors will continue to withdraw 
support and services in order to 
maximize their profit picture. 
This action could pose serious 
problems to small operations. To 
some degree, such operations are 
prevented from taking full advan- 
tage of the market because they 
do not have the strong technical 
staff required for entering the 
multivendor environment. 

Office management can consid- 
er whether implementation of the 
following steps would better orga- 
nize their multivendor-environ- 
ment management effort: 

¢ Reorganize portions of the of- 
fice management group around 
the vendors that supply the goods 
and services. This reorganization 
should take management, techni- 
cians and administration into 
consideration. For example, ap- 
point a specific group responsible 
for telecommunications. 

¢ Establish written guidelines 
for controlling the environment, 
including guidelines for vendor 
contact, rules for problem escala- 
tion and procedures for adminis- 
trative authorizations. 

¢ Implement a system support 


hancements to guarantee that the 
desired approach is being fol- 
lowed. Don’t assume that a solved 
problem remains solved. 

¢ Involve the company’s inter- 
nal auditor, who might suggest 
procedures for dealing with ven- 
dors that protect the company and 
the office manager and ensure 
fair treatment of all vendors. The 
office manager must be aware 
that a staff member possibly 
could be influenced by something 
other than a vendor's product. 

¢ Small office management 
groups that want to take advan- 
tage of the multivendor environ- 
ment, but cannot afford the 
full-time technical staff might 
turn to the management informa- 
tion systems (MIS) staff or a large, 
neighboring data center in anoth- 
er company for help. There, the 
smaller organization might pay an 
hourly rate for technical help, as 
needed. This idea also appeals to 
the manager of the MIS operation 
or the other company because it 
defrays some of the cost of the 
large staff. 
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The approach an office manag- 
er must follow in managing the 
multivendor environment — de- 
fined by guidelines, procedures 
and rules — should be written 
and effectively communicated. A 
baseline should be developed for 
each logical segment of the opera- 
tion. Problems and deviations 
must be recognized quickly and 
communicated effectively to the 
vendors. A deliberate attempt 
should be made to improve and 
maintain rapport, which should 
not be left to chance. No section 
manager or supervisor should 
have the option to manage vendor 
relationships in his own style; the 
style to be used is the one devel- 
oped by the office manager. 

One must anticipate that prob- 
lem solving in the multivendor en- 
vironment will typically take 
longer than in the single vendor 
environment. To keep downtime 
to an acceptable minimum, the of- 
fice management staff needs to 
identify problems and responsi- 
bilities quickly. After a chain of 
vendors is contacted and sched- 
uled to work on a problem, down- 
time lengthens. Because the 
vendors cannot be made to work 
more quickly, the office manage- 
ment staff must make up the dif- 
ference. This is why test and 
diagnostic equipment is so 
important. 

Cost savings is usually the 
prime benefit cited for employing 
multiple vendors, but the ideas 
that these vendors bring to opera- 
tions should not be discounted. 
New approaches to problem solv- 
ing, the competition and the in- 
dustry’s expansion are contribu- 
tions that grow out of the 
multivendor environment.+ CA 


Allen is vice-president of Ja- 
cobs Engineering in Pasadena, 
Calif. 


This article is excerpted from 
The Electronic Office: Manage- 
ment and Technology, copyright © 
1983, published Dy Auerbach 
Publishers, Inc., Pennsauken, 
N.J. 
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Just about the only thing ing it do 
is brew your morning coffee. 


SPERRYLINK. The one piece of equipment that 
can handle all your office automation needs. 

It ties into the central computer for main- 
frame information and mainframe support. 

It’s a data processor when you need to handle 
data, a word processor when you need to handle 
words. 

It’s a personal computer for filing, retrieving, 
keeping your calendar, your time schedule, your 
memo board. . 

And it’s a telecommunications terminal with 


- electronic mail and digitized voice capabilities — 


your link to the outside world. 

This is the SPERRYLINK System. A system 
beyond conventional ideas of office automation. 
Beyond words and numbers, voice and image. 

It’s the one system that finally brings it all 
together. 

Sperry Corporation, Computer Systems, 
Department 100, P.O. Box 500, Blue Bell, 

PA 19424. 


$= SPERRY 


We understand how important it is to listen. 








SELLING 
THE IDEA 


By David Shay 


It is easy to justify office automation. Many people in OA to- 
day, including most vendors and many consultants, are 
throwing up their hands at the thought of cost-justifying 


the OA expenditure, whether they want to call OA an ex- 
pense or an investment. 

You can justify your OA expenditure, but first you must 
understand three key points: 

¢ Different personalities — you and your boss, for exam- 
ple — may require different degrees of proof of 
justification. 

¢ Traditional ways of cost-justifying factory expendi- 
tures do not usually apply in the office. 

¢ People react differently to the dozen or so justification 
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MDS HERO TRANSFORMS ISOLATED 
WORKSTATIONS INTO NETWORKSTATIONS. 


The personal computer is not all pluses. This 
modern miracle of speed and precision has created a 
kind of cubbyhole mentality. Isolated, self-protective 
pockets of valuable information, inaccessible to other 


computers or the rest of the organization. 

How will your company move forward when its 
best thinking can’t even move fromoffice to office? 
Your company needs HEROS”™. 


IN THE OFFICE, HERO UNITES AND CONQUERS. 


HERO is the intelligent, desktop Networked 
Personal Computer from MDS. It does everything an 
ordinary personal computer can do. And lots that it 
can't. HERO can form interactive alliances with main- 
frames, trade information with other computers, 
make peace between departments and convert diver- 
sified knowledge into decision-making power. 


HEROS LOOK GREAT IN BLUE. 


HERO and IBM. Together, they're unbeatable. 


Mated with MDS SUPER 21™ Communications Proces- 


sor, HERO slips comfortably into IBM SNA networks. 
It looks like Big Blue’s 3270 SNA and 3776 remote- 


job-entry systems. And our MDS SUPER SNA™ option 
gets both on one communications link. Additionally, 
HERO runs MS-DOS software, as well as a fast-grow- 
ing library of MDS software programs. 


HEROS PLAY “SHOW AND TELL; NOT “HIDE AND SEEK’ 


HERO and SUPER 21 give you the power to liber- 
ate data from personal, departmental and corporate 
databases that used to play hard-to-get. 

With INTELLIGENT 3270™ (an intelligence 
only MDS offers), your people can write their own 


programs and integrate them with data in the 
mainframe. HERO lets you access to the database, 
extract information, process it, display it, update 

it and utilize it. Then return it or store it right at the 
workstation. 


MOS HERO WILL MAKE AHERO OUT OF YOU. 


With HERO and SUPER 21, what's been out of 
control will soon be under control. Yours. And your cur- 
rent investments in data processing will pay off even 
more handsomely. Instead of your system not working, 
it will be networking. Efficiently, effectively and 
economically. 


Not just in the office, but throughout your entire 
organization. 

Furthermore, MDS systems are planned for non- 
obsolescence. They're modular in design to accommo- 
date future growth. So, like a hero, every MDS sys- 
tem, is immortal. 


TOGETHER, WE'LL MAKE HEROIC STRIDES. 


MDS is a multidivisional, multinational corporation. 
We've grown by helping our customers to grow. We'd 
like to do the same for you. Not just in IBM country, but 
beyond. 

Wherever you are, or want to be, we are. MDS 


offers service and support Capability around the world. 
Around the clock. 

Ask our customers about us. And give us a call. 
Dial 800-MDS-HERO. Together, there's no barrier we 
can’t break through. 


DATA 


ni D> MOHAWK 
4 ! SCIENCES 


7 Century Drive, Parsippany, New Jersey 07054. And over 430 locations, wordwide 


MDS is aregistered trademark and HERO, SUPER 21, INTELLIGENT 3270 and SUPER SNA are trademarks of Mohawk Data Sciences Corp. MS-DOS is a trademark of M 
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arguments, so you should find the 
boss’ hot button and go with it. 
There is no right or wrong justifi- 
cation argument. 

To understand the first point, 
we must understand the psychol- 
ogy of the rate at which different 
people adapt to something new. 
Almost everything in life follows 
the normal curve or distribution, 
and the technology acceptance 
curve of OA is no exception. The 
technology acceptance curve is 
composed of four major groups, 
three of which can be associated 
with a dominant personality type. 
At the beginning of the curve are 
leading-edge people and early 
adaptor people. The personality 
type associated with leading-edge 
and early adaptor groups is that of 
the innovator. These people will 
try almost anything new; they re- 
quire little or no justification for 
purchase beyond feeling that the 
purchase is sound. 

Leading-edge people probably 
had personal computers three 
years ago; the early-adaptor peo- 
ple are piloting and experimenting 
with OA now. Together, these two 
groups represent approximately 
15% of the population. 

A large percentage of the popu- 
lation is currently interested in 
and investigating OA; they are 
called the early majority. They are 
utilitarian, and the personality 
type associated with them is that 
of the activator. The typical acti- 
vator is the busy production man- 
ager or sales type with the 
cluttered desk. 

These people recognize the use- 
fulness of the new technology to 
one or more facets of their daily 
tasks, purchase it and quickly 
compute a pay-off agreement in 
their minds. They then go on 
about their business. The activa- 
tors represent about 35% of the 
population. 

Together, the innovators and 
the activators represent about 
half the entire population of U.S. 
business; they have OA installed. 
A full 50% of the population is 
now up the technology acceptance 
curve, and the stage is set for the 
entrance of the late majority or 
the controller type. 

The late majority represents 
35% of the remaining 50%. After 
half of the entire population of 
U.S. business has OA installed, 
the late majority will decide to 
start piloting and experimenting 
with OA. This group is usually 
very precedent-oriented; it plans 
the future based upon the lessons 
of the past. It is characterized by 
the personalities of the attorney, 
the controller, the management 
information systems (MIS) execu- 
tive and many other executives 
who have climbed the ladder of 
corporate success. 

These people want a relatively 
safe bet, which they can defend to 
their bosses and peers. As they 
see it, OA is not yet a safe enough 
bet for them to put their careers 
on the line. The issues are still too 
fuzzy. 

The final 15% — the last com- 
munity of skeptics — will come 
on board only many, many years 
later, if ever. 
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e have to use new tech- 
niques in the office for 
justification. 


In its major contribution to un- 
derstanding the knowledge work- 
er, the American Productivity 
Center concluded in its report, 
*“‘White-Collar Productivity — A 
National Challenge,”’ that ‘‘the 
first step to greater white-collar 
productivity is to recognize that 
what works in the plant won't 
necessarily work in the office. 
Time/motion studies may produce 
positive results in some clerical 


peak-load problem in a depart- 
ment, thereby saving the budget- 
ed cost of such items as temporary 
employees, overtime, overnight 
couriers and long-distance call- 
ing. Some systems speed up the 
sales or collection cycle fast 
enough to save the hard-dollar 
carrying cost of a day of inven- 
tories or receivables. 

Other hard-dollar savings in- 
clude having certain items pro- 
duced in-house. These might 
include slides, graphics, large pro- 
posals and mass mailings. In 


Hard-dollar savings is the most 
‘‘factory-traditional,’’ the most sought 
after, frequently the most elusive, the 

most difficult and perhaps the most 
dangerous form of justification 
in the office. 


areas, but the lessons of industri- 
al engineering are, for the most 
part, of limited value, because in 
many situations white-collar 
work is not patterned or se- 
quenced and does not result in a 
tangible product." 

One of the major recommenda- 
tions of the panel on the knowl- 
edge worker for the recent White 
House Conference on Productivity 
was to “reduce the emphasis on 
case-by-case justification of iso- 
lated information technology pur- 
chases. Instead, examine the 
overall effects of investments on 
business unit productivity and on 
the quality of services.” 

The justification arguments of 
the farm didn’t work in the fac- 
tory, and we can’t expect the justi- 
fication arguments of the factory 
to work in the office. We are now 
in an information age, and a vari- 
ety of justification techniques can 
be applied. 

Hard-doliar savings is the most 
‘‘factory traditional,’ the most 
sought after, frequently the most 
elusive, the most difficult and per- 
haps the most dangerous form of 
justification in the office. 

Because the easiest target for 
automation is a highly repetitive 
clerical-type function, many peo- 
ple try to automate typing and at- 
trition off a secretary to pay for 
the equipment. Typing is less 
than 2% of the cost of running an 
office. I strongly advise that the 
time saved by automation in the 
secretarial ranks be used to sup- 
port the professionals, managers 
and executives rather than to lay 
off secretaries. These higher paid 
people are distracted from their 
personal effectiveness by spend- 
ing close to 20% of their time per- 
forming administrative-type tasks 
that they find tedious but that a 
secretary might find rewarding. 

There are some hard-dollar sav- 
ings available through OA, how- 
ever, that you can use in 
justification arguments. Fre- 
quently automation smoothes the 


some instances, teleconferencing 
technology can save travel cost, 
and voice or electronic mail can 
save on lengthy telephone calls. It 
is possible to juggle enough work 
among various intelligent work- 
stations that the labor grade for a 
whole job can be lowered, which is 
also a hard-dollar savings. 

Most OA applications can elimi- 
nate forms because you can com- 
bine work steps and stations. 
Remember, the hard-dollar sav- 
ings associated with the annual 
purchase of the forms have been 
estimated by experts to be only 5% 
of the total cost of the form. The 
other 95% is a soft-dollar savings 
associated with the purchasing; 
recordkeeping; inventorying; and 
the completion, inspection, data 
entry, computer processing, dis- 
tribution, reading, copying, filing, 
and/or disposal of the form. 

Soft-dollar savings is really a 
very broad category of savings. I 
like to define these savings more 
narrowly as improvements in a 
process which are immediately 
recognizable as beneficial, but 
which can probably never be con- 
verted into a measurable benefit. 
The ability to communicate 
smoothly across town or across 
time zones is an excellent exam- 
ple of an immediately recogniz- 
able benefit of today’s telecom- 


munications technology. So is the 


memo that is better prepared and 
produced more quickly for the ex- 
ecutive supported by word 
processing. 

As time goes on and we learn 
more about measurement, the 
soft-dollar category will shrink. A 
company need only see noticeable 
increases in salesmen’s produc- 
tivity as a result of the communi- 
cations gear, and the soft-dollar 
savings can be moved over to the 
hard-dollar column as profit mar- 
gin on incremental sales. 

Some other hard-to-quantify 
benefits often quoted as soft-dol- 
lar savings involve the higher 
quality of correspondence and 


communication associated with a 
smoothly produced document on 
word processing; the decreased 
need for travel as a result of better 
communications; faster commu- 
nications; more time for more 
complete analysis; better deci- 
sions; and fewer problems with 
time zones. 

Cost avoidance is a popular 
form of justification for OA. Un- 
like a hard-dollar savings, which 
is a savings against an actual or 
budgeted expense, cost avoidance 
says ‘‘I will not have to spend un- 
budgeted money I know I would 
have spent.”’ Good examples are 
avoiding the inevitable new hire 
next year, absorbing peak work 
loads or new government regula- 
tions that would have forced the 
company into using outside ser- 
vices or overtime in the past. 


ask delegation is one of 

the most promising forms 

of cost-justification asso- 
ciated with OA. 

Study after study shows that 
managers, technical and profes- 
sional knowledge workers spend 
over 20% of their time (and proba- 
bly 30% of payroll costs in an av- 
erage company) on administrative 
work. That is an hour and a half 
daily of administrative tasks that 
could be delegated to lesser paid 
individuals more qualified and 
more challenged by these tasks. 

If OA frees two hours a day of 
administrative support personnel 
time, do not apply the factory 
mentality of laying off every 
fourth administrative support 
worker. Rather, go find those easi- 
ly transferable tasks and move 
them from the principal's desk to 
the support person's workstation. 
This is job enrichment at its best, 
as well as bona fide cost-justifi- 
cation. In one organization with 
support personnel with a fully 
loaded cost of $7 an hour, it was 
possible for OA to attribute three 
hours savings daily per person. No 
one was laid off, but three hours a 
day of regular administrative 
work could be delegated to admin- 
istrative support people. The com- 
pany saved $30 by transferring 
that work to the support person 
and the support person had a 
more challenging day. In addition, 
the senior staff had more time to 
perform the analytical work they 
were hired to perform. 

Time savings is another form of 
soft-dollar savings. In the clerical 
ranks (as with the factory worker) 
an hour saved will not become dol- 
lar savings unless management 
takes care to schedule another 
hour of work for the person in- 
volved. This factory mentality is 
one reason why many managers 
are skeptical of savings from OA. 

To be sure, if you roll in a word 
processor, save someone an hour 
a day and do not add more work or 
transfer work, productivity has 
suffered. You have not changed 
the output, but you added $12,000 
or more to the input. 

The majority of the white-collar 
head count and the lion’s share of 
the payroll, however, goes to pro- 
fessionals, technicians and man- 





an eye for pi ictures, 
and a min of its own. 


Introducing the Kodak KAR-4000 information 
system. Take the processing power of a stand-alone computer. 
Add a “photographic memory” to access original document images. 
Top it off with comprehensive, one-source software and service. 
The result: a Kodak KAR-4000 information system. 
It outperforms any other computer-assisted retrieval system. 
Rages process both documents 
iil and office data. 
— You gain independent computer- 
pontrolled access to on-line data and 
documents. Without the 
staggering expense 
of on-line computer 
storage. 
You even gain 
Eb independence from 


Kodak. 
So before you pick any other “system? send in the coupon. 
And pick the brains behind the KAR-4000 information system. 


Send to: Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems Markets Division, Dept. DP4514 
Rochester, NY 14650 


Please tell me more about Kodak's KAR-4000 information system. 


Please answer the following: 
1. How many incoming documents per day do you process? 0) 1000-2000 © 2000-5000 O Over 5000 
2. How many documents do you normally retrieve each day? O Less than 10 0 0-25 0 Over 25 
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agement. If you save these 
people an hour, they will 
use it (probably as effi- 
ciently or effectively as 
they spend the rest of their 
day). I recommend that we 
convert these hour savings 
into time for cost-contain- 
ment or revenue-produc- 
ing idea sessions. Even if 
OA saves a principal only 
one hour a week, we can 
isolate that hour and put it 


to work. 
i set of justifica- 
tions for OA — 
value justifications — 
generally has little to do 


he second major 


with dollars that might 
eventually hit the bottom 
line, but more with the 
quality and value-added 
aspects of performance. 

Quality of work life and 
job enrichment studies in 
the U.S. are demonstrating 
dramatically that happier 
employees are more pro- 
ductive employees. This 
type of performance seems 
to affect the bottom line, 
although it is difficult to 
formally trace the connec- 
tion between a happier, 
more cordial receptionist 
and increased sales. 

If you introduce automa- 
tion to get rid of tedious, 
boring tasks and then add 


oe 


Russ Kelly, DP Mgr., Steel Heddle, Greenville, S.C. says... 


~be A Mail Wizard” 

nee 
From one DP Manager to another ... “let me tell 
you about a complete electronic mail system, 
WIZARD MAIL™ that has some extraordinary 
features— business oriented, flexible, secure, 
doesn't cost a fortune and has a money back 
guarantee from an 86 year old industrial company.” 


OPERATES WITH ANY IBM HOST COMPUTER 
WITH CICS, BMS, VSAM 


® Easy to install/no training re- 
quired — excellent installation 


* Stored message file for fre- 
quently used 5 

® Only sender and receiver have 
access to message. 

* Confidential message 

« Total message security. 

@ incoming mail signa! will not 
interfere with current screens. 


© Message activity statistics. 


ORDER TODAY! 
- SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
$395.00 
When check accompanies purchase order. 
Or, $495.00 if billed. Price effective until 3/1/84. 
NO RISK 
30-day Money Back Guarantee by Stee! Heddle . . since 1898. 


some spice to the person's 
life, you use OA to get a 
happier employee who will 
be more productive. On the 
contrary, if you take typ- 
ing away from all secretai- 
ies, send it to a WP pool 
and increase the number 
of principals the secretary 
supports, you will proba- 
bly have some less happy 
and less productive folk. A 
WP pool does have merit in 
many places, but by and 
large the typing pool is an 
obvious example of hold- 
over thinking from the in- 
dustrial age the U.S. left 
when it entered the infor- 
mation age. Companies 
were probably looking for 
hard-dollar savings when 
they invented the typing/ 
WP pool. Worse than that, 
pools have buried very 
valuable technology in the 
corner or the basement. 

If the early and late ma- 
jority people could see that 
technology working on 
desks around them, they 
would start to see vaiuable 
applications for the 
equipment. 

In addition to enriching 
jobs, OA can frequently 
improve employee morale 

. and, ultimately, productiv- 
ity. It does this by smooth- 
ing down chaotic peak 
loads; eliminating boring 
work valleys, where people 
feel they have to stretch 

| out their work; and by in- 

; troducing a wider variety 
of work. 

Lower unit cost should 
be a major accomplish- 
ment of OA and is one of 
the most convincing argu- 
ments for the early and 
late majority decision 
makers. Even with no lay- 
offs, a good manager can 
understand that if the old 
cost was $10 per transac- 
tion and the new cost is 
$8, he can add substantial 
volume to a department 
without adding new re- 
sources. However, a word 
of caution: Don’t be ama- 
teurish in determining 
unit cost. Do your account- 
ing homework. You do not 
want to present cost data 
to management as justifi- 
cation and then have an 
accounting technician 
blow a substantially sound 
argument out the window 
because you.didn’t realize 
a task was fixed or semi- 
variable or you did not use 
a full absorption overhead 
formula. 

Because the OA work- 
station has the inherent 
capability to do so many 
different tasks, it invari- 
ably lowers the unit cost 
because there are fewer 
steps, such as editing, 
checking, recalculating, 
forms, stations, time, su- 
pervision, error co 
and inspection time per in- 
voice, order, new hire, pro- 


posal, benefit claim and 
customer inquiry. 

Streamlining the opera- 
tion is another of the more 
promising areas for OA. 
Probably the biggest con- 
tribution to the explosion 
in the use of personal com- 
puters is the ability of the 
QA workstation to perform 
so much work that used to 
be compartmentalized and 
specialized in the factory 
mentality. 

There should be little 
doubt in the mind of even 
the most skeptical manag- 
er when OA can bring 
about a completed trans- 
action by two people in 
three steps instead of the 
old 13 steps in three de- 
partments by seven peo- 
ple, with considerable 
delay in everybody's in 
basket and out basket. Ev- 


In addition to 
enriching jobs, 


QA can fre- 
quently improve 
employee morale 
and, ultimately, 

productivity. 


ery time a paper has to 
move, it requires some 
form of preparation to 
leave a workstation.and 
then some form of prepa- 
ration before it can be 
worked on in the next de- 
partmre it. OA can elimi- 
nate ail these little 
clearinghouse operations, 
which added no value, just 
cost, to the end product. 

Increased service is an- 
other benefit. Whether we 
are in factory or service 
jobs, we have customers or 
clients that reward good 
service by repeat business. 
Banks and insurance com- 
panies might be obvious 
examples of firms that will 
pay handsomely for ser- 
vice-increasing devices, 
but all firms should recog- 
nize their importance. OA 
can frequently increase 
the response time to cus- 
tomer inquiries, reduce the 
errors in processing, pro- 
duce more concise and ac- 
curate responses, capture 
data for trend analysis, 
provide faster response on 
pricing or transaction sta- 
tus and so on. 

Time saved for value- 
added activities offers an- 
other area for justification. 
Under cost-justification, 
we recommended that 
some of the time saved for 
principals might well be 
isolated for working on 
cost-containment or reve- 


nue-producing activities, 
brainstorming or task 
forces. Some of this time 
saved should also be sin- 
gled out for value-added 
activities. 

Suppose OA saves a 
principal one hour a week. 
Set up a rotating schedule 
on that individual's calen- 
dar to spend every Monday 
from 11 a.m. to noon on 
some critical topics and at 
the end of the year the de- 
partment will be running 
substantially better be- 
cause of that 50-hour 
block of time. These topics 
include more time with 
customers, planning for 
next year, scheduling 
work better, desk-check- 
ing employee work, coun- 
seling employees, training 
employees, writing policies 
and procedures, writing 
job descriptions, setting 
goals and holding depart- 
ment meetings. 

All these tasks add val- 
ue to an organization and 
management is always 
complaining that they 
have no time for them. OA 
can fill this gap. 

Although the guidelines 
above can help justify OA, 
it is ultimately up to the 
OA committee or depart- 
ment to produce appropri- 
ate and valid justification 
arguments that will satisfy 
their particular manage- 
ments and will allow their 
companies to enter into 
the office of the future. 

One last word of cau- 
tion: Entrepreneurial, 
fast-track, high-tech com- 
panies are frequently 
managed by leading edge 
early adaptors and early 
majority people that quick- 
ly grasp the inherent pro- 
ductivity gains available 
through OA. Many of these 
companies are off and 
running with OA and ex- 
periencing the benefits of 
cost-justification and/or 
value-justification, wheth- 
er they cared to stop and 
measure the results or not. 
(They usually do not.) 

If your company or your 
company’s OA program is 
managed by late majority 
personalities who prefer to 
wait until 50% of the na- 
tion is doing something 
first and not suffering 
from it, you may have a 
competitive problem. I rec- 
ommend you quickly dig 
up those convincing justi- 
fication arguments in your 
company so that it, too, 
can enter into the office of 
the future. OA 


Shay is a manager in 
the New York office of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co. and heads up the 
firm's white-collar pro- 
ductivity practice ona 
national basis. 
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ORCHESTRATING 
CHANGE 


By Vernell K. Munson 


A major obstacle to implementing office automation today 
is the traditional ‘‘bean counting” approach frequently ap- 
plied to measuring productivity. That method may have 


worked well for the application of early computer technol- 
ogy, but it is no longer appropriate for the advanced tech- 
nologies designed to support the individual consumer of the 
office environment. 

An effective strategy for introducing new technologies in 
such nontraditional areas as professional, managerial and 
executive support goes far beyond basic training and end- 
user involvement in the design and selection of technology. 
At least in a general sense, users must understand how OA 
is going to change the way they think about their work and 
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about their expected roles in the 
process. 


ntil recently, computers 
were seen mainly asa 
means of handling more 


efficiently the input-process-out- 
put aspects of office work already 
being done. Office systems ana- 
lysts found earlier factory work 
flow models useful in identifying 
where and how to apply early 
computer technology to achieve 
fairly well understood benefits — 
such as lower transaction costs. 

Today, however, technology is 
moving beyond these infrastruc- 
tural systems of the office toward 
support for the professional, the 
manager, the executive and — in 
a larger sense — the general busi- 
ness needs of the organization. 

We still know little about how, 
in the long term, the individual 
knowledge worker will actually 
use new products and technol- 
ogies developed to support mana- 
gerial work. We do know that 
advanced technology holds great 
promise for nonquantitative, non- 
transactional office work. We also 
know change can be painful. 

Success in introducing OA into 
nontraditional areas depends on 
the effective management of the 
process of change. Future users of 
a new technology need to learn 
more than how to push function 
keys — they need to be aware of 
and accept the need for changes 
in their own attitudes and beha- 
viors and, ultimately, in the orga- 
nization itself. 

The traditional approach to us- 
ing an office system to solve a 
business problem has been to de- 
fine the problem in terms of the 
system's capabilities rather than 
to identify a business opportunity 
first and then lock for an appro- 
priate technological solution. 

This focus on technology rather 
than on business is usually the 
first (and often the fatal) mistake 
companies make when developing 
implementation strategies for OA. 
Simply automating the artifacts of 
the office, such as calendars, ‘‘to 
do”’ lists and telephone directo- 
ries, does not ensure a more effec- 
tive and efficient office. 

More specifically, if an individ- 
ual has a time-management prob- 
lem, putting his manual calendar 
on a computer does not guarantee 
that the person will manage his 
time better. Rather, the systems 
analyst and the user need jointly 
to rethink the work process in- 
volved. Before deciding on an 
automated approach, they need to 
analyze what has to be done when 
and why, and to identify the objec- 
tives and expectations that 
shaped the existing system. 

If we shuck the old methods, 
how do we develop strategies for 
introducing advanced technol- 
ogies into the office? One of the 
biggest difficulties for an organi- 
zation is to identify a business op- 
portunity correctly and then to 
choose technologies that let it take 
advantage of that opportunity. 
Taking off the blinders and seeing 
the forest and the trees requires 
discipline. The most effective ap- 
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proach is to integrate technology 
planning and business planning. 

When the reason for introduc- 
ing new technology has been de- 
termined, equally careful 
planning is needed for the next 
step — deciding what change is to 
occur and how to make it happen. 
Most companies tend to see train- 
ing as the entire solution. They 
identify what applications will be 
automated and who wili perform 
them. Then they send these em- 
ployees off to a training course, 
where they learn how to push the 
buttons. 


Neither the lawyers nor the sec- 
retaries took part in the decision 
to acquire the terminals. But WP 
helped the secretaries so much 
that they overcame any initial re- 
sistance to change they may have 
felt. Otherwise they, too, would 
have gone back to their old way of 
doing things. At some point, own- 
ership of the decision to change 
must transfer from the original 
decision maker to the person ex- 
periencing the change if the 
changed behavior is to stick. 

A new technology may solve the 
probiem that prompted the users 


The traditional approach to using an office 
system to solve a business problem has been to 
define the problem in terms of the system's 
capabilities rather than to identify a business 
opportunity first and then look for an 
appropriate technological solution. 


This approach works if the job 
is fairly routine and has been cor- 
rectly analyzed, and if the users 
learn the new way of doing their 
jobs. Managers and professionals, 
however, may use a given technol- 
ogy in different ways to do their 
jobs. Therefore, training profes- 
sionals to push keys does not 
guarantee the change will stick. 

For example, the office systems 
group of a major insurance com- 
pany decided its in-house lawyers 
would benefit from personal use 
of management workstations of- 
fering automated calendars, ‘‘to 
do”’ lists, telephone directories 
and other functions. 

The legal department's secre- 
taries were trained on the product 
and used it mainly for word pro- 
cessing. The lawyers were not giv- 
en training because it was 
assumed they would learn from 
their secretaries how to use the 
terminals. Some basic applica- 
tions — such as the department’s 
library check-out system — were 
transferred to the system. 

After six months, the depart- 
ment manager decided to keep the 
terminals, but only for the clerical 
staff. The lawyers had seen no 
benefit in changing their old 
ways. Many said they didn't un- 
derstand all the excitement. They 
saw the terminals as toys, not as 
tools to help them do their jobs. 

The problem, of course, was 
this implementation strategy 
lacked many ingredients neces- 
sary for the successful establish- 
ment of a new way of thinking. 
The introduction of the new tech- 
nology should have been part of 
the senior-level planning process. 
Members of the management 
team, however, were treating the 
department members like guinea 
pigs. They did not see the termi- 
nals as solving a specific problem 
and did not view the decision to 
use them personally as essential 
for the lawyers to meet personal 
or departmental objectives. 


to consider change, or it may offer 
a means of doing something not 
possible before. For example, the 
marketing department of a furni- 
ture manufacturer implemented a 
digital voice store-and-forward 
product. The decision makers cor- 
rectly believed the system would 
solve the department’s telephone 
tag problem. But it also opened up 
opportunities for communicating 
in ways not possible before. In ret- 
rospect, eliminating telephone tag 
turned out to be less significant 
than the fact that system users 
solved other problems — and cre- 
ated new opportunities 
through creative application of 
the technology. 


or an organization to 

adopt a new way of think- 

ing, each individual must 
know about the coming change, 
develop a positive attitude and at 
some point assume responsibility 
for making the change. When em- 
ployees brag about how they now 
do their work on a terminal in- 
stead of the old way, it is clear 
they own the decision to change 
and do not feel it was imposed on 
them. Pinpointing factors that 
cause people to change is part of 
successful change management. 
For example, the desire to main- 
tain a competitive edge led the 
public relations professionals of a 
major financial institution to 
switch from typewriters to word 
processors. Although they had 
considered WP to be strictly a cler- 
ical tool, seeing one of their peers 
increase his productivity by using 
WP convinced them that, in order 
to get ahead, they would also need 
to use the new technology. 

In addition, the apparent limit 
on the number of available termi- 
nals prompted staffers to ask fora 
workstation quickly before the 
supply ran out. After they re- 
quested the terminal — thereby 
owning the decision — they did 


not complain about change and 
worked nights and weekends to 
learn how to use it. The entire de- 
partment (there really were 
enough terminals to go around, of 
course) was using WP within only 
a few months. The department 
manager said later that if he had 
mandated change, the staff would 
have resisted or possibly refused 
outright to get involved. He iden- 
tifed the right technology and the 
right motivating factors and, in a 
sense, let nature take it course. 

Underlying the process of man- 
aging change are two assump- 
tions: A desired change will be for 
the better, and the choice of tech- 
nology is the right one. The right 
technology may solve either a per- 
ceived problem or a problem not 
immediately apparent when the 
process was set in motion, or it 
may offer an unforeseen opportu- 
nity to do something that couldn't 
have been done before. If the per- 
ceived value of the change out- 
weighs the perceived cost — 
including the pain of personal 
change — it is likely the change 
will stick and the technology in- 
tervention will be successful. 

In evaluating results, managers 
should not insist on a direct rela- 
tionship between their expecta- 
tions and reality. The furniture 
company, for instance, would be 
shortsighted if it judged the im- 
pact of voice store-and-forward 
system only against the elimina- 
tion of telephone tag. This would 
ignore the unforeseen positive re- 
sults that were not built into the 
assessment model. Nor should OA 
planners focus on the product as 
the critical variable. The product 
is a neutral element. It is the 
change management strategy that 
determines success or failure. 

More and more OA products 
whose ultimate impact on the of- 
fice will not be well understood for 
some time are finding their way to 
the desks of knowledge workers. 
As this happens, office systems 
planners are going to find tradi- 
tional input-process-output mod- 
els less and less useful. What they 
need now are approaches that in- 
corporate the theory of change 
management. 

The diffusion of innovation 
within a culture — in this case 
the office — follows a known pat- 
tern. After it has been developed 
and tested, an innovation, along 
with good reasons to accept it, 
must be communicated to those 
who are expected to change. Peo- 
ple need time to adopt or reject an 
innovation. Change occurs if and 
when the innovation is adopted. 

The challenge and opportunity 
we face in implementing OA tech- 
nology is to shorten the cycle of in- 
novation diffusion and adoption. 
We must develop new strategies 
tailored to the nature of knowl- 
edge work if we are to manage the 
introduction of new technology ef- 
fectively and to realize the prom- 
ise of office automation. QA 


Munson is manager of the Ad- 
vanced Systems Laboratory at 
Wang Laboratories, Inc. in Low- 
ell, Mass. 
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By J. Thomas Monk and Kenneth M. Landis 


One of the most overlooked issues in work place automa- 


tion is the training required to support and sustain the new 
automated environment. Most organizations’ approach to 
training is strictly on the job, through trial and error. This 
blind-leading-the-blind approach invariably follows little 
or no formal training. 

In cases where the vendor has not bundled training or 
consulting time with the system, the end users are usually 
on their own. Rather than accentuating and enhancing the 
use of office systems, this traditional approach effectively 
retards the full development of the office information envi- 
ronment. However, work place automation has a profound 
effect upon the organizational structure (both formal and 
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informal) and upon information 
flows and individual jobs. New ap- 
proaches to training might indi- 
cate ways to help the user 
incorporate these tools in his own 


work style. 
O work place automation 
management is deliver- 
ing the necessary training to the 
appropriate audience. Training, 
not technology, provides the vehi- 
cle for improving organizational 
effectiveness. The technology is 
nothing more than an “‘informa- 
tion engine,’’ and the end users 
are the engineers. Training in the 
automated work place should be 
defined as the vehicle to promote 
both effective and efficient use of 
information. 

Why make the investment? Be- 
cause information is an important 
business resource and must be 
managed with the same intensity 
as other business resources, such 
as personnel, plant and equip- 
ment and cash. It is standard 
practice to have specialists handle 
important business functions 
such as compensation, benefits 
and facilities management pro- 
grams. Although work place auto- 
mation does not produce 
information specialists, training 
must focus on the use of the avail- 
able tools and technologies to al- 
low users to do their jobs better. 

Even when presented with this 
unique opportunity, organizations 
still do not emphasize training; in 
many cases, they may even rele- 
gate it to unassigned or second- 
tier personnel. For an organiza- 
tion to achieve maximum return 
on investment from the use of 
technology in the work place, a di- 
rected, viable training program is 
mandatory. 

The decision to employ technol- 
ogy vs. existing operations to sup- 
port a business strategy is only 
the first step. The equally impor- 
tant decision must be made to in- 
vest in the training necessary to 
ensure that the technology suc- 
ceeds. Any organization wants to 
make optimum use of its informa- 
tion. To ensure this, training and 
development programs and ser- 
vices must be developed, imple- 
mented and coordinated to meet 
both business and human needs. 
If either of these two needs is 
overlooked, the new information 
automation systems will be 
viewed as either another edict 
from management or, even worse, 
as job threatening. 

These programs and services 
must simultaneously address 
both technical and professional 
skills training needs, which will 
evolve as a result of the new infor- 
mation environment. Because of 
this critical need to synchronize 
training, the training strategy 
must be developed in the same 
manner and with the same atten- 
tion to detail as a business strate- 
gy developed for the delivery of 
goods and services in the 
marketplace. 

The first task in the develop- 
ment of a training strategy is the 
identification of the target market 
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ne of the challenges of 


The technology is no more than an 
information engine and the end users 
are the engineers. Training in the 
automated work place should be defined 
as the vehicle to promote both effective 
and efficient use of information. 


or audience. In any organization, 
whether a Fortune 100 corpora- 
tion or a private business, the 
work force can be segmented into 
discrete groups for which a train- 
ing product can be developed. 

For purposes of illustration, 


let's look at a company that decid- 
ed to use technology to solve a 
business problem. The name and 
business of the company have 
been changed. 

The Triangle Magnet Co., locat- 
ed in the Midwest, has 500 em- 


some of the best 
aimes in sofiware are 
attached fo our ) 


These people know PCs. They also 
know a good idea when they see one. 
That's why they're building future 
networking software around today's 
networking standard — Ethernet. And 
why they chose our PC networking 
system to help them do it. EtherSeries 


from 3Com. 


What EtherSeries is doing 


for them. 


“3 large, growing, and diverse 
Ethernets are at the heart of our soft- 
ware development activities. Our 
3Com hardware has been very reli- 


able — it has never failed us:’ 
— Bill Gates, Chairman, Microsoft 
(Bellevue, Washington) 


dBase II* to a multiuser networked 


Series” 

— David Clayton Cole, Chairman, 

Ashton-Tate (Culver City, California 
“The ease of sharing information 


EtherSeries” over all of the alter- 
natives.” 


— Mitch Kapor, President, Lotus Devel- 


“We want to develop our popular 


database environment. To meet the 
demands of our customers we chose 
the high-performance 3Com Ether- 


and printers led our 1-2-3" advanced 
development team to choose 3Com's 


ployees. In early 1983, after 
pursuing an aggressive two-year 
growth plan, Triangle’s manage- 
ment realized that, because of the 
business’ growth, they now had 
serious problems processing or- 
ders; communicating price 
changes; and coordinating the ac- 
tivities of the marketing, manu- 
facturing and home office support 
groups. 

The executive vice-president of 
operations commissioned a study, 
which resulted in the acquisition 
of an integrated office informa- 
tion system. The system encom- 
passed all the home office 
departments and all the regional 
offices of the firm. A key point of 
the study was analyzing how the 
employees of the company used 
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“We wanted network software trans- 
parency. Our PFS:* software runs 
without ANY change on 3Com’s Ether- 
Series"— it protects our user's soft- 
ware investment: 

— Fred Gibbons, President, Software 
Publishing (Mountain View, California) 

“The Ethernet standard and 3Com's 
EtherSeries™ will be an important 
part of our in-house networking strat- 
) egy. It provides the connectivity we 
require for our growing organization:’ 
— Bob Frankston, President, Software 
Arts (Wellesley, Massachusetts) 

“Our mainframe link software and 
Peachtree software ran perfectly in 
the 3Com environment. We dropped 


opment (Cambridge, Massachusetts) 





and disseminated information. 

Based upon the results of their 
study, Triangle Magnet segment- 
ed its work force into the following 
categories: 

¢ Decision makers or decision 
information users: 10%. 

¢ Staff members or information 
handlers and processors: 60%. 

¢ Manual laborers or question- 
able users: 30%. 

Triangle Magnets objective and 
justification for investing in the 
office system was to use the tech- 
nology, coupled with a training 
and education program, to in- 
crease the percentage of decision 
information users in the compa- 
ny. By teaching the information 
handlers and processors to use in- 
formation effectively, this group 


One of the most important issues a 
training philosophy must address is that 
of personal fears. This anxiety will take 


many 


forms: For some, it is the fear of 


failing in front of peers or subordinates; 
for others, the fear of trying at all. 


could increase its span of control 
and, in effect, could become deci- 
sion makers. This in turn would 
enhance Triangle’s ability to re- 
spond to changes in the business 
environment. 

The study also indicated that, 


from a technological and manage- 
rial perspective, Triangle’s office 
operations were years behind its 
marketed products. The introduc- 
tion of the new system provided 
the company with an opportunity 
to reorganize and streamline its 


EtherSeries”™ right into our IBM In- 
formation Center and can now share 
disks and printers.’ 
— Dennis Vohs, Executive Vice 
President, MSA (Atlanta, Georgia) 
“We wanted the expandability of 
3Com’s Ethernet as a base for our 
networked products. VisiSeries™ for 
EtherSeries”™ is the beginning of a 
family which will include VisiOn"” 
— Dan Fyistra, Chairman, VisiCorp 
(San Jose, California) 


What EtherSeries will 
do for you. 

Tying into 3Com EtherSeries was 
a smart business move for these PC 
software experts. And it can be for 


you too. You'll maximize office effi- 
ciency, now. Cut operating costs, now. 
And you'll realize the full potential of 
your IBM PCs using software that is 
readily available off-the-shelf, now. All 
for the low price of $950 per link. 

And until January 31, 1984, we'll give 
you our award-winning EtherMail — 
a $750 value — with the purchase of 
EtherSeries and three PC links. 

EtherSeries is available at leading 
computer stores. Call or write Cory 
Randall at 3Com for more details. 


OC Please have your 3Com representative call 
C Please send me more information 


| 


| Name 

| Title 

| Company 

| Division 

| Address__ 

| City/State/Zip. 

| he canes 


3Com Corporation, 1390 Shorebird Way, PO. Box 7390 
Mountain View, CA 94039. Lneee eer ‘9602 


3Com isEtherNet. 


dBase I!” is a registered trademark of Ashton-Tate. Lotus 1-2-3” is a trademark of Lotus Development Corp. PFS" is a registered trademark of Software Publishing Corp. VisiSeries™ and VisiOn™ are trademarks of VisiCorp. 
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operations at the same time it in- 
troduced the new information 
tools. Triangle also had an oppor- 
tunity to increase the effective- 
ness of members of the category 
called *‘questionable users."" Un- 
der the auspices of the training 
program, TMC’s management 
made a conscious effort to identify 
and groom high-potential candi- 
dates from this group. 

To develop a cohesive training 
program, companies must adopt 
and standardize on a training phi- 
losophy. A successful training 
philosophy for work place auto- 
mation reflects management’s 
needs and concerns and is sensi- 
tive to the needs of the target 
audiences. 

One of the most important is- 
sues a training philosophy for the 
automated work place must ac- 
knowledge and address is the is- 
sue of personal fears. The 
introduction of technology will 
cause varying degrees of personal 
anxiety at every level of the orga- 
nization. This anxiety will take 
many forms: For some, it will be 
the fear of failing in front of peers 
or subordinates; for others, the 
fear of trying at all. A key element 
of a successful philosophy is a 
plan to minimize personal expo- 
sure, thereby reducing fears. 

An equally important issue is 
the differentiation between man- 
agement skills and job-related or 
task-oriented skills. Each seg- 
ment of the work force requires 
different skills to perform its 
function for the organization. The 
training philosophy that explicitly 
acknowledges these differences 
provides the foundation, direction 
and scope for developing the 
training strategy and subsequent 
programs. The training philos- 
ophy defines the training that 
each segment of the work force 
should receive to support the 
business. 


eveloping the training 
strategy: The combina- 
tion of the training philos- 


ophy and the composition of the 
target audiences defines the train- 
ing strategy. Each segment of the 
work force requires a basic set of 
managerial and job-related skills. 
In the case of Triangle, the strate- 
gy was: 

* To provide the decision infor- 
mation user segment with man- 
agement development training, 
which would represent invest- 
ment in this segment and would 
provide the basis for succession 
management. 

¢ To provide the information 
handlers and processors with 
training that would enhance the 
skills necessary to accomplish 
their present jobs. The training 
would be tailored for new person- 
nel. Training for the current staff 
would be flexible in order to ac- 
commodate changing job dynam- 
ics caused by the new technolo- 
gies. 

¢ To provide the questionable 
segment with specific training 
that focused on a particular task 
for a particular reason. This group 
would be exposed to only those 
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subjects required to do a specific 
job because this segment's pre- 
sent work load was, in the classic 
sense, a textbook example of 
Taylorism. 


raining techniques and 

systems: The inventory of 

training techniques and 
systems available is limited only 
by the creativeness and skills of 
the trainer. Technology has ad- 
vanced to the point where multi- 
media presentations are no longer 
prohibitively expensive. As the 
cost of human resources contin- 
ues to rise, alternative training 
techniques become more feasible. 

While deciding what form of 
training systems will be both ap- 
propriate and cost-effective, orga- 
nizations must consider an 
important relationship: the depth 
of knowledge required vs. the in- 
vestment required. A training pro- 
gram that falls one dollar short of 
what's needed can destroy the po- 
tential of a million-dollar system. 
A well-defined program reflects 
management's expectations. The 
actual training techniques will de- 
pend upon the investment, the 
target audience and the depth of 
knowledge required (the philos- 
ophy). 

Training techniques can be tra- 
ditional, technological or 
innovative. 

Traditional training includes 
the one-to-one relationship as 
well as lectures, workshops and 
seminars. This category may be 
the most expensive to implement 
because of its high labor intensity. 
As the size of the target audience 
increases, the resources must be 
increased proportionally or the 
schedule of events must be 
extended. 

The traditional approach is bet- 
ter suited for developmental train- 
ing; it facilitates the exchange of 
concepts and ideas by creating an 
atmosphere for dialogue. In many 
instances, the traditional ap- 
proach becomes synergistic as 
role playing emerges. Neverthe- 
less, the traditional approach is 
neither cost-effective nor good for 
specific skill training. The one-to- 
one relationship is direct and per- 
sonal, which in many cases 
causes the training program to ap- 
pear management-oriented rather 
than product-oriented. 

Triangle believed the tradition- 
al approach would be a good in- 
vestment for its management 
group. Individuals were selected 
for training in project manage- 
ment, the general management 
skills of coaching and counseling, 
effective speaking and writing 
and interpersonal skills develop- 
ment. What was interesting, how- 
ever, was that Triangle also chose 
to use one-on-one coaching when 
they had installed the new equip- 
ment and were ready to imple- 
ment the new system and 
procedures. 

Because Triangle considered it 
important to minimize personal 
risk, it decided to introduce the 
new technology through tradition- 
al one-on-one and small group 
seminars. Other companies have 
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followed this philosophy by teach- 
ing basics to peer-level managers 
in a workshop setting and then al- 
lowing each person to use the 
technology as he desired. Personal 
consulting should also be avail- 
able, as the manager requires it, 
to enhance the benefits derived. 

Triangle wanted to use technol- 
ogy to approach its information 
handlers because specific skill 
training requires a structured en- 
vironment of: Input — Practice — 
Feedback — Motivation. In the 
past, the company had taught the 
use of the keyboard in a classroom 
setting, and the training proceed- 
ed at a set pace. This technique 
worked well for fundamentals, 
but as the personnel became more 
knowledgeable, the approach be- 
came less and less attractive be- 
cause of time constraints and 
costs. 

After the staff learned the ba- 
sics of the new system, Triangle 
decided to use computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) and multimedia 
tutorials to teach the new office 
practices. The investment re- 
quired was a one-time cost to de- 
velop the office policies, 
procedures and tutorial, plus the 
cost of the vendor-supplied CAI 
package. The CAI package was a 
structured tutorial that used rein- 
forcement through testing and 
self-paced advancement. 

New training technologies have 
provided many other cost-effec- 
tive alternatives for exchanging 
information and establishing a 
knowledge base. Videotape pre- 
sentations have proven effective 
for presenting overall concepts or 
ideas. One technique that works 
uses a known expert to lend credi- 
bility to a program. Videotape is 
an excellent vehicle for demon- 
strations or for illustrations of 


current situations (such as work’ 


flows) and how they will change in 
the future. 

When combined with work- 
books, videotapes become multi- 
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media. When the desired result is 
more skill-oriented, a more active 
medium is required. In this case, 
you need to integrate hearing and 
seeing, as well as doing. 

The use of television has great- 
ly increased recently for such 
things as behavior modeling and 
modification, guided discussions 
(with a trained group leader), ex- 
periential learning, live demon- 
strations or classroom simulation. 
When television-based training is 
carried to its limits, videoconfer- 
encing and in-house closed circuit 
networks are the result. 

As work place automation ma- 
tures, vendors will enhance the 
usefulness of on-line Help facili- 
ties. Nevertheless, the user will 
need a base knowledge and under- 
standing of equipment operations 
before on-line facilities will have 
an appreciable impact. 

The strength of on-line Help fa- 
cilities is that they provide a single 
automated reference manual for a 
user when questions arise. A good 
Help function will provide avail- 
able alternatives, including an ex- 
planation of the alternatives, at 
the point where the problem oc- 
curred. More recent versions also 
allow data to be entered from the 
Help screen and then passed back 
to the point in the program where 
the trouble occurred. Help is an 
excellent way to provide initial 
training as well as continual rein- 
forcement after the process has 
been implemented. 

The innovative training catego- 
ry is really only a combination of 
traditional and technological 
methods with the objective of us- 
ing resources effectively. Triangle 
wanted to teach very specific job- 
related skills to its “questionable” 
segment to improve production ef- 
ficiency and to decrease the cost 
of manufacturing its products. 
Printed job aids had effectively 
provided quick answers for many 
day-to-day questions for this 
group; Triangle therefore devel- 


oped a series of plastic-encased 
aids, which were placed at each 
workstation in the production 
process. When an employee had a 
question, he would use the job aid 
before he called a supervisor; as a 
result, a majority of problems 
were solved immediately. Tri- 
angle’s job aids formed a good way 
to allow training to be used to ad- 
dress “‘nonroutine”’ routine prob- 
lems. Classroom training was 
offered on a regular basis to the 
supervisory personnel. 

As a direct result of its philoso- 
phy, Triangle adopted another ap- 
proach to training. Employees 
throughout the organization's de- 
partments had been identified 
and targeted to play a key role in 
the training strategy. These em- 
ployees demonstrated a high po- 
tential for advancement at the 
company through job perfor- 
mance and willingness to accept 
additional responsibilities. This 
group was offered a completely 
different training series that in- 
cluded both technical and subject 
matter training. Triangle’s man- 
agement called these employees 
“lead implementors.” 

A lead implementor was an em- 
ployee with a functional business 
background rather than a techni- 
cal background. These people 
were able to communicate in non- 
technical terms; as a result, they 
were able to understand fully the 
business requirement. Triangle 
found that the offices that had 
lead implementors quickly started 
using the new integrated system 
because the lead implementors 
could translate the business re- 
quirement into an automated so- 
lution in language the other office 
workers understood. The lead im- 
plementors became a virtual ex- 
tension of the training staff, 
providing a constant, on-site 
resource. 

In the final analysis, work place 
automation is not just installing | 
new equipment and issuing a new 
set of policies and procedures. The 
human resource is often the criti- 
cal success factor within the new 
environment. Training, then, be- 
comes paramount and usually 
represents a greater investment 
than that usually contemplated. 
Many vendors offer some train- 
ing, but this training is either too 
technical or too skill-related for 
both information handlers and 
decision makers. 

Successful users of work place 
automation have developed 
unique approaches to training by 
adapting various techniques to 
their unique needs. These compa- 
nies have been successful be- 
cause they took the time to define 
their objectives and training phi- 
losophy and because they imple- 
mented strategies that deliver the 
appropriate amount of knowledge 
at the appropriate level within the 
work force. OA 
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VOICE-DATA PBX 
DEBUTS 


BY JOHN COMBS 


A conflict exists between the term 
“office automation’ and the nuts 
and bolts procedure of automating 
today’s office environment. As a re- 
sult, management is often wary of 
the OA concept, frequently envision- 
ing today’s office as a treadmill that 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
control in relation to costs, new 
equipment and human resources. 
Current OA technologies. include 
word processing, communications, 
accounting and business support 
systems, electronic mail and mes- 
saging systems, as well as public 
data bases, information services and 
private centralized computer sys- 
tems serving remote offices through 
data communications networks. 
Though these units and informa- 
tion sources have individually in- 
creased office productivity, a major 
source of the conflict between the 
OA concept and reality can be credit- 
ed to the inability of these individual 
systems to communicate with each 
other. Particularly in larger organi- 
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zations, this lack of equipment inte- 
gration has led management to 
resist the OA concept because the 
full benefit of the technologies in- 
volved has not been realized. 

The voice-data private branch ex- 
change (PBX) is a solution to this 
problem. Its value can be traced to 
the data terminal, which commonly 
provides access to most office infor- 
mation sources. Approximately 5% 
of today’s office workers use a data 
terminal in their jobs. This number 
will increase to 50% in the near fu- 
ture because of the increased need 
for information and the reduced cost 
of terminals. Whether the device is a 
display or dumb terminal, a personai 
computer, an intelligent workstation 
or an advanced voice-data worksta- 
tion, the voice-data PBX can effec- 
tively offer the information terminal 
user access to various OA technol- 
ogies and information sources. 

The voice-data PBX is an office 
switching system that handles voice 
communications in addition to data 
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communications. Modern PBX 
systems have been switching data 
in the form of digitized voice for 
the past seven years. 
Consequently, it is highly feasi- 
ble for the digital PBX to add the 
capability of switching computer 
data. The only modification is in 
the interface to the data distribu- 
tion system and the data terminal. 
The actual PBX switching net- 
work does not need to know 
whether the information it is 
passing is digitally encoded voice 


or data. 
O voice-data PBX offers the 
data user is access to 


many different resources, such as 
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computer ports for local applica- 
tions and modems and multiplex- 
ers for connecting to remote 
computers. Formerly, the user 
was connected directly to a com- 
puter. A different terminal was 
used to access an application 
stored in another computer. With 
the voice-data PBX, the user's ter- 
minal can become a multipurpose 
workstation by independently 
switching to many computers 
upon request. 

Cost-effictency is another im- 
portant value of the voice-data 
PBX. The automated office al- 
ready utilizing a PBX has an ex- 
tensive local network, the 
telephone wiring plant, which can 
be exploited for data transmission 
at low cost. When the telephone 


instrument sitting on every office 
worker's desk is connected to the 
voice-data PBX, it can become the 
outlet for numerous data features. 
For obvious reasons, the data 
terminal is a cornerstone of the 
OA concept. The voice-data PBX 
is flexible enough to accommodate 
a wide variety of terminal types, 
as well as future terminal instal- 
lations. At present, the most pop- 
ular terminal is the low-cost 
asynchronous Ascii, which is ca- 
pable of sending and receiving 
data at rates up to 19.2K bit/sec. 
They also represent 90% of the 
market and will continue to prolif- 
erate in the office environment. 
More sophisticated data users 
or those who require local comput- 
ing power for specialized func- 
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tions may currently be using an 
intelligent terminal or personal 
computer. Because of the popular- 
ity of these devices, the need for 
intercommunications increases, 
as it also does with disk and print- 
er services for resource sharing. 

Intelligent terminals and per- 
sonal computers rely on file trans- 
fers from a centralized data base 
to the local intelligent terminal for 
processing of information. Fast 
response time is an important fac- 
tor in these transfers in order to 
enhance productivity. The voice- 
data PBX can handle asynchro- 
nous data rates (up to 19.2K bit/ 
sec) and synchronous rates (up to 
56K bit/sec) in order to support 
high-speed file transfers. 

Just as a variety of data speeds 
must be accommodated, a multi- 
tude of data formats and protocols 
also exist. The voice-data PBX is 


With the voice-data 
PBX, the user’s 
terminal can become a 


multipurpose 
workstation by 


independently 


switching to many 
computers. 


capable of connecting various ter- 
minal types with their host com- 
puters. To do this, it must be 
transparent to the data and con- 
trol signals being switched. Two 
examples of specialized data for- 
mats that require transparent 
switching are word processing 
systems and computer graphics 
terminals. 

A step forward in PBX technol- 
ogy is the computer-to-PBX inter- 
face (CPI) standard, which has 
been accepted by Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., Hewlett-Packard Co. 
and some other major computer 
manufacturers. Certain manufac- 
turers have enhanced the technol- 
ogy by designing systems that will 
support true end-to-end CPI, al- 
lowing not only T-I interface to 
computers, but also terminal-to- 
computer parameter exchange. 
Fewer steps in protocol conver- 
sion result in a more effective link 
among terminal, PBX and com- 
puter with less costly telephone 
wire utilized as a shared resource. 

An emerging trend in the tele- 
communications and DP indus- 
tries is the introduction of 
combined voice-data worksta- 
tions. These workstations incor- 
porate a full complement of voice 
features and data terminal fea- 
tures. These new terminals are an 
important development in OA be- 
cause they integrate voice and 
data at the user’s desk and bring a 
number of information resources 
to the decision maker. As these 
terminals become as prevalent 
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and useful as the telephone is to- 
day, they will become a signifi- 
cant tool for retrieval and 
manipulation of information in 
the automated office. 

Still another important value of 
the voice-data PBX is its suitabil- 
ity for networking. Networking 
capabilities — the ability to effi- 
ciently link various information 
sources together — have become 
increasingly more critical. This 
has happened because the infor- 
mation source or service a user re- 
quires often exists outside the 
local facility. In this case, the user 
wants access to a data communi- 
cations network to connect to that 
distant resource. The voice-data 
PBX is capable of interfacing with 
data communications networks 
via analog facilities. The PBX is 
the hub of the office’s voice com- 
munications network; it is a small 
step to adapt that hub to provide 
data communications over voice- 
grade lines. 

The modem pool is the prime 
tool for this application. For ex- 
ample, the system can route the 
data call via the modem pool to a 
company’s private network over 
leased or private lines. This would 
be particularly effective if a com- 
pany relied extensively on net- 
works to communicate with 
distant computers, such as finan- 
cial institutions or airline reserva- 
tion agencies. 

Another example might be the 
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Still another important value of the 
voice-data PBX is its suitability for 
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. Networking 


capabilities — 


the ability to efficiently link various 
information sources together — have 
become increasingly more critical. 


case of the user that requires 
business information services, 
such as Dow Jones reports. This 
user could use the modem pool to 
access information service data 
networks, such as Compuserve, 
Inc.'s offering, over central office 
or other common carrier trunks. 
Other global communications net- 
works such as GTE Telenet Com- 
munications Corp.’ Telenet and 
Tymnet, Inc.’s Tymnet are being 
used by many companies for cor- 
porate data base access, as well as 
for access to advanced office fea- 
tures such as electronic mail and 
protocol conversion. 

The voice-data PBX system will 
offer more advanced networking 
services in the future through di- 
rect digital interfaces. More effec- 
tive data transfer can be realized 
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over the public data networks 


which offer interfaces at 56K bit/ ~ 


sec and higher synchronous data 
transmission rates on the custom- 
er premises. Networks such as the 
Advanced Information Service 
(AIS)/Net 1000, Telenet, Tymnet, 
Satellite Business Systems and 
others are now emerging in the 
marketplace with this capability. 


liminating the direct con- 

nection between the ter- 

minal and the informa- 
tion resource through the 
installation of a voice-data PBX 
can assuredly provide greater ac- 
cess to different resources for the 
user. However, these gains can be 
negated if the PBX imposes anoth- 
er level of procedures to access the 
desired resource. User acceptance 
of the voice-data PBX is an impor- 
tant element in providing the 
maximum utility of the data 
switching service in the office. 

One procedure may require the 
user to set up the data call similar 
to dialing a voice call using the 
traditional telephone. This proce- 
dure can be removed using a pre- 

ed connection much like a 
hot-line voice call. 

This can be effective if the user 
is dedicated to one particular 
function. However, the intensive 
user needing switching access to 
multiple resources requires the 
PBX to be transparent for estab- 
lishing data connections. This can 
be accomplished by allowing the 
terminal rather than the tele- 
phone to be the call-originating 
device. 

The user then keys in the task 
to be performed (or the name of 
the source), rather than the direc- 
tory number (or complex code) of 
the resource in which it is stored. 
In this way, the procedure is ori- 
ented more toward both the DP 
professional and the occasional 
user. 

The voice-data PBX has anoth- 
er advantage over a separate data 
communications or switching net- 
work: the centralized mainte- 
nance and administration facility. 
Service orders can be used to 
specify both voice terminal and 
data terminal changes. The ser- 
vice order routines may be ac- 
cessed through the data switching 
feature via the terminal, allowing 
an authorized user to input moves 
and changes on any terminal. 

This can offer two benefits to 
the administrator of a company’s 
communications system: reduced 


costs of terminal moves or addi- 
tions, and a common procedure to 
be used for both telephone and 
terminal changes. 

A centralized facility would also 
be useful for collecting adminis- 
trative reports such as call detail 
recording and traffic reports. Sim- 
ilarly, maintenance and testing of 
the system are simplified 
the common control. Integrity of 
the data transmission network 
may be verified through manual 
and automatic loopback of data at 
the data interface unit and at the 
PBX inlet. If the PBX detects a 
problem affecting service toa 
number of users, it can generate 
an alarm and maintenance mes- 
sage so that a serviceman can 
quickly repair the system. 


: E 7 he OA concept has gener- 
ated several theoretical 
tangents during its devel- 

opment. One tangent, the tripod 

theory, saw OA composed of three 
basic technologies: DP, WP and 
telecommunications. Each tech- 
nology would occupy its own cor- 
porate turf with distinct 

responsibilities. Another saw a 

tug-of-war between the PBX and 

the computer. 

However, what appears to be 

is exactly what OA ana- 

lysts originally predicted some 20 

years ago — a merger between 

two technologies: telecommunica- 
tions and information processing 

— and it is drawing mixed 

reaction. 

It is important to underscore 
that, despite its recent period of 
rapid growth, telecommunica- 
tions is not a new industry. Lead- 
ing edge developments in the 
industry date back more than 50 
years, with the research and de- 
velopment of the semiconductor 
and transistor paving the way for 
the computer industry. 

Present-generation voice-data 
PBX and communications-related 
instruments like electronic tele- 
phones and voice-data worksta- 
tions are unmistakable indica- 
tions of a merger between 
technologies. Further signals 
have been received from Wall 
Street, where several industry gi- 
ants are deliberately crossing 
paths with new business ven- 
tures. 

The old guard from both indus- 
tries will undoubtedly voice con- 
cerns. The question of depart- 
mental control within corporate 
organizational structures is al- 
ready beginning to surface. But in 
an extremely competitive market 
where the stakes are high, two im- 
portant questions remain: What 
does the end-user need, and what 
is the best solution? 

The voice-data PBX offers the 
advantage of integrating voice and 
data communications in a single 
system, thus allowing OA to take 
a giant step forward, away from 
the conceptual storybook stage. OA 


Combs is vice-president of 
marketing for American Tele- 
com, Inc., which is located in An- 
aheim, Calif. 
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Information Systems 


By Jeri Lynn Edwards 


Data processing technology has 
promised two things to corporations: 
increased productivity of operational 
groups and integrated information 
management. 

It has delivered consistently on the 
first promise; however, it has not 
been so successful in integrating in- 
formation for planning and control. 

Most companies find themselves 
with only a partial automation of 
their information systems, for sever- 
al good reasons: 

¢ Unproven benefits. Corpora- 
tions want to understand the bene- 
fits and risks associated with 
computerization before they commit 
vast resources to it. 

¢ Resource limitations. Most 
companies cannot afford to auto- 
mate everything. Instead, they start 
in areas where consistent high qual- 
ity is required and the potential re- 
turn on investment is highest. 

¢ Unavailable technologies. 
Computer technology is advancing 
rapidly. In many cases, however, 
corporate needs go beyond vendor 
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offerings. For example, the need for 
good graphics that can be used in 
conjunction with text-editing equip- 
ment has existed for a long time, but 
only recently have such packages 
become available. 

Constraints such as those listed 
above have caused most corpora- 
tions to develop DP systems for vari- 
ous operational areas one at a time; 
given the state of technology, this 
has been a prudent strategy. Now, 
however, such piecemeal approach- 
es make integration very difficult. 
The applications have been devel- 
oped separately on various different 
computer systems, and the “‘hooks”’ 
required for integration with other 
systems simply do not exist. 

Corporations (and individual divi- 
sions within corporations) are all dif- 
ferent from the standpoint of 
information management. The fol- 
lowing four stages of development 
summarize the range of conditions 
that may exist: 

¢ Stage 1. Centralized automa- 
tion. 


e Stage 2. Decentralized automa- | 


tion. 





¢ Stage 3. Rudimentary networks. 

¢ Stage 4. Integrated information 
networks. 

Centralized Automation. In Stage 
1, corporations are just beginning to 
understand computer technology. 
One or two key functions are auto- 
mated, usually in a centralized com- 
puter system under the direct 
control of a corporate DP group. 
Typically, the applications perform 
highly structured tasks formerly 
done by production workers or 
clerks. No provision is made for in- 
teractions between applications, 
even though they run on the same 
computer. 

Stage 1 can be characterized as 
follows: 


¢ A few business functions in im- 
portant operational areas are sepa- 
rately automated. 

¢ The automated functions are 
simple structured business tasks. 

¢ The applications run on batch- 
oriented stand-alone computer sys- 
tems under the control of a central 
DP department. 


¢ Typically, they do not require a 





sophisticated data base manage- 
ment system. 

¢ The applications are not inte- 
grated, and the data is rarely 
shared (even though computer re- 
sources are centralized). 

¢ Middle and upper manage- 
ment find it hard to use the re- 
ports that are generated (because 
of their bulk, complexity, and sin- 
gle-area focus). 

Decentralized automation. As 
large organizations advance to 
Stage 2 in their management of 
information, they begin to auto- 
mate more and more functions in 
the operational areas. In addition, 
minicomputers begin to prolifer- 
ate. Every manager is struggling 
to meet deadlines, every manager 
sees that computers could help get 
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the work done, the hardware is 
relatively inexpensive and the 
machines are getting simpler to 
program. In the quest for immedi- 
ate solutions to pressing prob- 
lems, it is not difficult to justify 
the purchase of minicomputers, 
small business computers, word 
processors and so on. 


sS a result, the corporate 
computing environment 
becomes decentralized. 


In the operational groups, inde- 
pendent systems spring up, 
geared totally to local coneerns 
and relying on data bases dedicat- 
ed to and customized around par- 
ticular applications. These 
systems and their associated data 


bases tend to be viewed as private 
property because they are bought, 
developed and managed at the op- 
erational level. At that level, few 
managers think about the vague 
and distant problem of integrated 
information management and few 
think to consult the central DP de- 
partment about the problem of 
compatibility with existing equip- 
ment. 

Because of the variety of these 
systems and their applications 
(and the absence of central con- 
trol), several different ways of en- 
tering and reporting information 
will probably develop. Some appli- 
cations will be batch-oriented, as 
in Stage 1. Others will be transac- 
tion-oriented (designed to process 
data relevant to individual busi- 
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ness transactions as those trans- 
actions occur). The trans- 
action-oriented applications will 
have advanced data base manage- 
ment systems that allow manag- 
ers to query the data base 
interactively. Some systems will 
produce periodic listings or re- 
ports that will be rekeyed into the 
central corporate data base. Occa- 
sionally, such reports will be 
transferred to magnetic tape; in 
that form, they will be sent to 
some interested organization. 

Developments in Stage 2 can be 
summarized as follows: 

Multiple computer sites emerge, 
often with equipment from differ- 
ent vendors. Applications move 
out to user locations, where the 
data is generated and used. 

Specific business tasks are 
automated. The automated pro- 
cesses use separate data bases 
customized for the local environ- 


In Stage 2, few 
managers think about 
the distant problem of 

integrated information 

management and few 
consult central DP 
about compatibility. 


ment. The end user is accountable 
for the quality of the data. 

Some applications may be in- 
teractive, transaction-based and 
on-line, although many will still 
use batch techniques for data en- 
try and retrieval. 

Very few automated linkages 
exist between the computer sys- 
tems. When there is a need to 
share or transfer information, 
data produced on one system has 
to be transported physically to the 
other. 

As in Stage 1, managers can get 
only raw operational information 
from the various computer sys- 
tems. However, in Stage 2, they 
may be able to access some of it 
interactively. 

Rudimentary networks. In 
Stage 3 of the evolution of corpo- 
rate information systems, addi- 
tional functions are automated 
and communications links or ru- 
dimentary networking facilities 
begin to spring up selectively be- 
tween specific computer systems. 

The communications technol- 
ogy remains rudimentary at this 
stage. Most often, it allows only 
simple bulk transfers of data be- 
tween systems. However, data 
base management systems, which 
allow data to be accessed inter- 
actively by users at terminals and 
by processes running on the com- 
puter, are becoming more ad- 
vanced. When combined with 
sophisticated networking soft- 
ware, these advanced systems ex- 
tend the interactive reach of local 
terminals and processes across 
several machines, thus creating a 
single virtual system composed 
of geographically distributed 
computers. 





The major new developments in 
Stage 3 can be summarized as 
follows: 

¢ Rudimentary, static linkages 
are formed between various appli- 
cation domains. 

¢ Interdomain information for 
middle management is derived 
from these linkages. 

¢ Advanced data base manage- 
ment technologies facilitate inter- 
active queries of the information 
within some application domains. 

Integrated information net- 
works. In Stage 4, information 
management systems achieve a 
balance between decentralization 
(users doing as they please locally) 
and integration (ready availability 
throughout the company of vari- 
ous kinds of information from 
various different systems). Clear- 
ly the establishment of such a 
system is more than a technical 
achievement. It represents upper 
management's firm decision and 
commitment, based on an under- 
standing of the critical impor- 
tance of information management 
to the health of the corporation. 

An integrated information 
management system of this kind, 
providing managers with a dy- 
namic view of the state of the cor- 
poration, would almost certainly 
improve the quality of tactical and 
strategic decision making. 


here are at least three 
competing strategies for 


bringing such systems 
into being: 

The single-vendor strategy: A 
corporation might create a Stage 4 
information management system 
by working exclusively through a 
mature vendor that offers a broad 
range of vertically integrated com- 
puter products: networking, utili- 
ty processors, advanced 
peripherals (such as printers or 
optical character scanners) and 
user workstations. Such vendors 
promise an integrated environ- 
ment to users purchasing equip- 
ment and software exclusively 
from them. 

However, the single-vendor so- 
lution locks the corporation into 
the products of a particular ven- 
dor and such vendors typically of- 
fer only low-level interfaces to 
other systems. Thus, the single- 
vendor approach is reasonable 
under either of two conditions. 
Under the first, corporations have 
no applications running on com- 
puter systems made by other ven- 
dors. Under the second, they are 
willing to rewrite those applica- 
tions and live with the constraints 
imposed by the technology deci- 
sions of the chosen vendor in the 
future. 

If applications must be rewrit- 
ten, Stage 4 becomes more a revo- 
lutionary than an evolutionary 
development in the life cycle of 
the information management sys- 
tem, and the cost may be 
prohibitive. 

The network-operating-sys- 
tem strategy: Integrated informa- 
tion management systems can be 
developed from diverse computer 
systems if the organization is will- 
ing to develop a layer of software 
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In Stage 4, information management 
systems achieve a balance between 
decentralization (users doing as they 
please locally) and integration (ready 
availability throughout the company of 
various kinds of information from 
various different systems). 


compatible with each computer, 
providing a common data base 
and network architecture. Howev- 
er, most corporations do not have 
the resources needed to do this, 
and there is an alternative. 

Several groups, such as the In- 
ternational Standards Organiza- 
tion (ISO), the Institute of Electri- 
cal and Electronics Engineers 
(IEEE) and the Consultative Com- 
mittee for International Telegraph 
and Telephone (CCITT) are work- 
ing on standards for a software 
layer that would provide a net- 
work operating system. 


omputer system vendors 

are expected to adopt 

these standards, which 
will make possible the develop- 
ment of integrated information 
management systems through the 
common interface. 

The following factors will prob- 
ably prevent most corporations 
from implementing network oper- 
ating systems as a way of advanc- 
ing to Stage 4 in their information 
management: 

Most of the new standards will 
be completed between 1984 and 
1986, and it will probably take six 
or seven years for a substantial 
percentage of the vendors to modi- 
fy their hardware and software to 
accommodate these standards. 
Thus, corporations interested in 
integrated information manage- 
ment will have to wait a long time 
for vendor-supplied solutions. 

The only way a corporation can 
avoid the delay is to implement a 
network operating system itself, 
and this would require resources 
few of them have. 

In either case, a network oper- 
ating system would introduce a 
substantial amount of processing 
overhead — the existing systems 
would end up having to do a great 
deal of additional processing to 
maintain the integrated informa- 
tion environment. 

The intelligent-network strat- 
egy: In the third strategy for 
developing an integrated informa- 
tion management system, a net- 
work of similar processors is 
established to provide a unified 
interface through which diverse 
computer systems could be 
linked. This single multifunction 
network would link and manage 
all information resources, tying 
people, devices, data and proce- 
dures together. 

Key features of this concept are 
the following: 

The intelligent network would 
perform all advanced communica- 
tions and integration functions 


for the corporation, such as data 
base maintenance and report/in- 
quiry capabilities; format-transla- 
tion services between various 
data record structures, document 
images, screen displays and so on; 
message switching for various 
forms of information, such as 
graphics, facsimile images, voice- 
grams, text and formatted data; 
and information routing to the ap- 
propriate recipients, by content as 
well as by address. 

The corporation's various inter- 
active domains would be connect- 
ed through the intelligent 
network. The network also pro- 
vides access to an external infor- 
mation source (Bell’s Advanced 
Information System (AIS)/Net 
1000), which furnishes commod- 
ity information, stock prices, 
news reports and other kinds of 
information. 

Information sent to the intelli- 


gent network from the application 
domains can be forwarded to oth- 
er domains or stored in the net- 
work. The network can 
automatically translate between 
the different formats of the at- 
tached data bases. 

The intelligent network pro- 
vides the best of two worlds. It is a 
corporatewide resource under 
centralized control. Thus, there is 
centralized access to all re- 
sources, but it is physically dis- 
tributed throughout the company. 
Such an arrangement reduces the 
high communications costs asso- 
ciated with an integrated informa- 
tion management system based 
on a central monolithic computer. 
It also adds to the fault-tolerance 
of the system and facilitates the 
development of customized inter- 
faces or gateways to the network 
for each of the local environ- 
ments. Each application domain 
interfaces to the intelligent net- 
work through a gateway designed 
specifically to meet its needs and 
capabilities. Thus, each can ob- 
tain information with and offer 
information to other domains 
without knowing about the partic- 
ular communications ability of 
those domains. OA 


Edwards is a data communi- 
cations engineer at Tandem 
Computers, Inc. in Cupertino, 
Calif. 
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MAYNARD, Mass. — Dec- 
talk, a voice synthesis prod- 
uct that reportedly allows 
computers to read aloud and 
that provides unlimited vo- 
cabulary was introduced by 
Digital Equipment Corp. 
Dectalk will be priced at 
$4,000 and will be available 
in March. 

DEC also announced en- 
hancements to its Decmate II 
Office Workstation; its All-In- 
One product; communica- 
tions links to Wang Labora- 
tories, Inc. and IBM; a 
Unix-like operating system 
for its VAX minicomputers; 
and an agreement with Mi- 
crosoft Corp. to support Mi- 
crosoft Windows for DEC’s 
Rainbow personal computers. 

Among the enhancements 
to Decmate II were Decmate/ 
Decspell, Decmate Graphics 
Option and WPS word pro- 
cessing software version 1.5. 
For its All-In-One system, 
DEC unveiled Decpage for 
high-quality document output 
and Decdx for transfer of full 
documents between VAX sys- 
tems and DEC WP systems. 
The company introduced Bi- 
synchronous Terminal Sup- 
port to allow document 
exchange with IBM 3270-type 


terminals and VAX systems; | 
and External Document Ex- } 
change, which allows full } 
document transfer between | 


VAX and Wang's OIS Office 
System. 


Decspell, WPS word pro- 
cessing version 1.5, Decpage 
and Decdx will be available 
this spring and will cost 
$395, $995, $7,000 including 
service and $2,850 with ser- 
vice, respectively. Decmate 
Graphics Option costs $695 
and the BTS product is priced 
at $3,000 with service; both 
are available now. 


More information on all 
the DEC announcements is 
available from Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., Main St., May- 
nard, Mass. 01754. 


NEW YORK — AT&T an- 
nounced the release of a new, 
enhanced version of Unix 
System V and introduced 
three new software packages 
designed to serve in a Unix 
environment. 


According to the company, 
the new version of Unix will 
run programs about 5% to 
10% faster than the current 
offering and offers greater job 
control; a new way to handle 
electronic mail; and a new 
command, which allows ad- 
ministrators and users to 
send trouble reports to the 
Unix software support center. 

AT&T also unveiled Unix 
Documenter’s Workbench, 
Unix System Basic and the 
Motorola Software Genera- 
tion System designed for us- 
ers that are developing 
software using Motorola's 
68000 microprocessor. 

The enhanced version of 
Unix System V is available for 
$43,000 for an initial source 
license (those already holding 
System V licenses can get the 
upgrade and Workbench for 
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$2,500). Workbench is priced 
at $4,000 for an initial li- 
cense; Basic at $5,000; and 
the Motorola Software for 
$7,500 for an initial license, 
the vendor said. 

For more information, con- 
tact AT&T Technologies Soft- 
ware and Sales Division, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


RYE BROOK, N.Y. — IBM 


unveiled its Personal Com- 
puter Interactive Executive 
(PC/IX) operating system, de- 
rived from AT&T's Unix Time 
Sharing System, for its PC. 
The system can reportedly be 
used for program develop- 
ment, text processing or run- 
ning a variety of existing Unix 
system application programs. 

According to IBM, PC/IX is 
a recompiled set of Unix sys- 


tem source statements with a 
redesign of the essential por- 
tions of code to improve per- 
formance and reliability. It 
was developed for IBM by In- 
teractive Systems Corp. and 
runs on both the IBM PC and 
the PC XT, requiring at least 
256K of memory, one dual- 
sided diskette drive and one 
10M-byte fixed-disk drive. 
The product, available in 


re 


April, will be priced at $900 
for a one-time license charge 
from IBM, 900 King St., Rye 
Brook, N.Y. 10573. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. — 
The British are coming (and 
they're bringing personal 
computers). Applied Com- 
puter Techniques (ACT), 
Great Britain's largest micro- 
computer company, has in- 
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troduced its Apricot executive 
microcomputer in the U.S. 
Apricot, reportedly a fourth- 
generation, IBM-compatible, 
16-bit microcomputer, is 
8086-based and includes 
256K bytes of main memory, 
three operating systems (MS- 
DOS, CP/M-86 and concur- 
rent CP/M-86), 3%-in. Sony 
Microdrives and bundled ex- 
ecutive software. The Apricot 
weighs 17% lbs and can be 
used in a portable mode. 

It is available for $2,495 
from ACT (North America), 
Inc., 3375 Scott Blvd., Suite 
336, Santa Clara, Calif. 


CUPERTINO, Calif. — 
While most of the attention 
has been focused on the Mac- 
intosh, Apple Computer, 
Inc. introduced a lower 
priced, enhanced version of 
its Lisa system. 


The Lisa 2 series includes 
three new versions of Lisa: 
Lisa 2, Lisa 2/5 and Lisa 2/ 
10. The Lisa 2 reportedly has 
512K bytes of memory and a 
3%-in. microdisk drive for 
mass storage. The Lisa 2/5 
and 2/10 share these features 
and offer additional mass 
storage. Each member of the 
series can also run programs 
designed for the Macintosh as 
well as Lisa software. 


Apple is offering owners of 
the original Lisa a free up- 
grade to a Lisa 2/5 until June 
1 (after which time the up- 
grade will cost $595) or an up- 
grade to a 2/10 for $2,495. 
The series ranges in price 
from $3,495 to $5,495 from 
Apple Computer, Inc., 20525 
Mariani Ave., Cupertino, 
Calif. 95014. 


LOWELL, Mass. — Wang 
Laboratories, Inc. an- 
nounced enhancements to its 
Professional Computer as 
well as to its DVX Digital 


Voice Exchange. 

For its Professional Com- 
puter, Wang introduced the 
3278 Emulation Board, a 
combined hardware and soft- 
ware package that allows the 
Professional Computer or the 
Wang Professional Image 
Computer to access instantly 
an IBM mainframe data base 
when attached to a 3270 ter- 
minal network. The 3278 
Emulation Board is available 
as a stand-alone product or as 
an attachment to the Wang- 
net Cmux-3270 Cable Multi- 
plexer. It costs $1,095 and 
will be available next month. 

Wang and Microsoft Corp. 
of Bellevue, Wash., an- 
nounced that Microsoft Win- 
dows, an extension of the 
MS-DOS operating system 
will be available for the Wang 
Professional Computer. The} 
product will be offered as part! 
of the bundled software fo 
the Professional Computer 
beginning in the second quar- 
ter of 1984. 

Wang also unveiled en- 
hancements to its DVX digital 
voice exchange including the 
DVX Message Waiting unit 
(priced at $225 per unit), DVX 
networking capabilities 
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($1,000 per node and $10 per 
month license fee) and DVX 
Feature Package 3.8 ($14,000 
initial charge and $140 li- 
cense fee). 

For more information, con- 
tact Wang, One Industrial 
Ave., Lowell, Mass. 01851. 


MORRIS PLAINS, N.J. — 
The Monroe System 2000, a 
16-bit high-speed microcom- 
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No other printer gives you so 
many options for automatic 
paper handling. 
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puter, was introduced by 
Monroe Systems for Busi- 
ness, Inc. The System 2000 is 
based on the Intel 80186 mi- 
croprocessor and comes com- 
plete with the CP/M 86 DPX 
and MS-DOS operating sys- 
tems, 128K bytes of random- 
access memory expandable to 
896K bytes and a 12-in. am- 
ber monochrome video dis- 
play screen. 


The system is available for 
$3,675 from Monroe Systems 
for Business, The American 
Road, Morris Plains, N.J. 


NEW YORK — Pro Com- 
puting has unveiled its inte- 
grated software package for 
business professionals. 

Propel is reportedly fully 
integrated and has multiple 
applications such as phone 


CUT SHEET GUIDE.1.2 


BIDIRECTIONAL 
TRACTOR.1,2 
AND/OR 
BOTTOM FEED.2 


MANUAL 
DOCUMENT 
INSERTER.1.2 


office. And to 

put them to work, 

you don't have 

to change the 
way you work. 


letterheads 
and 
envelopes. 


With most other printers, 
you'd be lucky to find even one 
of these productivity tools. 

Why is NEC so committed 
to forms handlers, while others 
ignore them? For one thing, we 


make the world’s finest letter 
quality printers. And we believe 
that if you buy a computer 
system in the first place, you 
ought to be able to take advan- 
tage of everything it can do. 


YOU CAN GET YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE IN THE 
MAIL 50% FASTER. 


communications, written 
communications and number 
processing. It can be used to 
send and receive voice mes- 
Sages; prepare letters, memos 
and reports; and analyze nu- 
merical data presented in ta- 
bles, graphs and spread- 
sheets, the vendor said. 
Propel will initially operate 
on Digital Equipment Corp.'s 
Professional 350 microcom- 


NWRITER INTR 


DEMAND 
DOCUMENT 
TRACTOR.1,2 


SINGLE 
SHEET 
FEEDER.1.2 


Shift from word processing 
to billing, shipping or inven- 
tory control in seconds. 

Seconds is all it takes for 
the average operator to change 
most of these NEC forms 
handlers. 

Want to dash off a few 
hundred original letters to your 
customers? Just snap on our 
automatic Single Sheet Feeder. 

If you add our Dual Bin or 
Envelope Feeder, you can take 
care of second sheets or 
envelopes at the same time. 
And you'll have the whole 
package in the mail in about 
half the time it would take to 
do it manually. 

One of our most popular 
options is the Bidirectional 
Tractor. It gives you the 
precise forward and reverse 
paper motion you need to 
print subscripts, superscripts 
and complex graphics and 
tables. 





puter and will be available in 
March for $1,195 (minimum 
orders) from Pro Computing, 
Suite 3314, One Penn Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10119. 


HOUSTON, Texas — Zai- 
san, Inc. introduced its ES.1 
voice/data workstation. 

The ES.1 reportedly inte- 
grates an advanced execu- 
tive-feature telephone; a data 


OA 


TECHNOLOGY 


terminal with a 9-in. high- 
resolution CRT; an internal 
300 bit/sec, full-duplex mo- 
dem; a detachable keyboard; 
and personal business sup- 
port software. 

The ES.1 is scheduled for 
shipping in the first quarter 
of 1984 and is priced at $850 
from Zaisan, Inc., 13910 
Champion Forest Drive, 
Houston, Texas 77069. 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. — 
Com » Inc. announced 
its OA 3200 minicomputer 
and Omegamite, a transport- 
able version of the company’s 
word processing equipment. 
The OA 3200 is a 10 MHz 
68000-based CPU, with error- 
correcting memory ranging 
from 256K bytes to 2M bytes. 
It features several I/O proces- 
sors and four independent 


buses, including the IEEE 
796 Multibus and includes 
two high throughput front- 
end coinmunications proces- 
sors for supporting multiple 
local-area networks. 
Omegamite reportedly 
combines a WP package and 
support of a host of CP/M ap- 
plications in a transportable 
device that weighs less than 
25 lbs. It is targeted at profes- 


ODUCES 9 WAYS TO 


RK MOVING FASTE 


A SPINWRITER 
CAN TAKE MOST 
OF YOUR OFFICE 
FORMS OFF 
YOUR HANDS. 


NEC forms handlers are 
designed and built by the 
same people who make the 
Spinwriter. 

You'll find most competi- 
tive forms handlers, when you 
can find them, are made by 
third parties. Which means 
they're compromises. 


UNIDIRECTIONAL 
FORMS 
_ TRACTOR! 


DUAL CUT SHEET 
FEEDER.1.2 


FRICTION 
FEEDER.1.2 


ENVELOPE 


FEEDER.1.2 


sionals who spend consider- 
able amounts of time away 
from their offices. It is avail- 
able with from 64K to 512K 
bytes of random-access mem- 
ory, single or dual 655K-byte 
floppy disks, a 9-in. amber 
CRT and a communications 
modem. 

Omegamite is priced at 
$2,995 from Compucorp, 
2211 Michigan Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 90404. 


JERICHO, N.Y. — Com- 
puter Associates Interna- 
tional, Inc. has released 
CA-Executive, a microcom- 
puter software product for 
the executive workstation. 
The product reportedly con- 
sists of a full line of integrat- 
ed business applications, a 
micro-to-mainframe link and 
communications facility, as 
well as a window manager. 

CA-Executive was de- 
signed to run on IBM and 
compatible micros including 
IBM's PC/XT. It runs under 
the PC DOS 2.0 operating sys- 
tem and uses a full-color 
graphics monitor. It requires 
256K bytes of memory and 
includes data base manage- 
ment, spreadsheet, WP, edit- 
ing, graphics and others. 

CA-Executive is priced at 
$1,295 for five to 10 units 
(with prices descending as or- 
der size increases) from Com- 
puter Associates Interna- 
tional, 125 Jericho Turnpike, 
Jericho, N.Y. 11753. 


SECAUCUS, N.J. — Pana- 
sonic Co. introduced its per- 
sonal portable computer, the 
Senior Partner. The portable 
reportedly utilizes the the MS- 
DOS 2.0 operating system 
and can run IBM-compatible 
software and hardware. It 
also features a built-in ther- 
mal printer, a double-sided, 
double-density disk drive, 
128K bytes of random-access 
memory and a 9-in. CRT. 

The Senior Partner utilizes 


NEC forms handlers, on 
the other hand, are anything 
but. They have all been 
conceived by the Spinwriter 
team. So they are perfectly 
integrated with the Spinwriter. 
That’s why most NEC devices 

can be used on any 


Spinwriter model, includ- 


ing our new 2000 series. 
Spinwriters have a hard- 
earned reputation for 
reliability. 

Spinwriters are known for 
their dependability. In fact, 
five years without a failure is 
not unusual. Which is about 
twice as good as any other 
printer. 

If you ever do need a little 
service it’s nearby and our 
modular design makes it fast 
and easy. 

Where can you find 
Spinwriters and NEC form 
handlers? At participating 
1. 2000 SERIES. 2. 3500 SERIES. 


ComputerLand stores, Sears 
Business Systems Centers, 
IBM Product Centers, Entre 
Computer Centers and author- 
ized NEC Spinwriter distribu- 
tors nationwide. Or call 800- 


343-4418 for product literature. 


In Massachusetts call (617) 
264-8635. And find out why 
more and more PC users are 
saying “NEC and me.” 


ME 


NEC Information 
Systems, Inc. 
1414 Mass. Ave. 
Boxborough, MA 
01719 


a 16-bit 8088 microprocessor 
with an 8087 coprocessor 
socket. It weighs 28.7 lbs and 
will be available in March for 
$2,495 from Panasonic, One 
Panasonic Way, Secaucus, 
N.J. 07094. 


NORWOOD, Mass. — 
Raytheon Data Systems Co. 
made its entry into the office 
automation market with the 
introduction of its RDS Signa- 
ture 8200, a 16-bit business 
computer featuring DP, WP 
and communications capa- 
bilities. 


The system is available 
with either a 15-in. color or 
12-in. monochrome monitor 
and reportedly features the 
F8300 Processor module as 
the core of each workstation. 
A typical WP configuration, 
consisting of the mono- 
chrome display and key- 
board, processor module with 
dual floppy drives and 512K 
bytes of random-access mem- 
ory costs $9,050 from Rayth- 
eon Data Systems, 1415 
Boston-Providence Turnpike, 
Norwood, Mass. 02062. OA 
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CALENDAR 


Feb. 18-19, Los Angeles — 
Third Annual Office Systems 
Research Association Confer- 
ence. Contact: Joel D. Levy, Con- 
ference Chairman, 115 Maywood 
Drive, Rochester, N.Y. 14618. 


Feb. 20-22, Los Angeles — 
1984 Office Automation Con- 
ference. Contact: Afips, 1899 
Preston White Drive, Reston, Va. 
22091. 


Feb. 21, 23, New York — Unix 
System: Concepts and Facilities. 
Contact: Women in Data Process- 
ing, Inc., 310 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


Feb. 22, New York — Introduc- 
tion to Local-Area Networks. 
Contact: Women in Data Process- 
ing, Inc., 310 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


Feb. 22-24, Sacramento, Calif 
and Indianapolis — Personal 
Computers and Networking. 
Also, Feb. 27-29, Denver. Con- 
tact: Center for Advanced Profes- 
sional Education (Cape), 1820 E. 
Garry St., Suite 110, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 92705. 


Feb. 27-28, Boston — Soft- 
ware Tools for Distributed Deci- 
sion Support Systems. Contact: 
Software Tools Conference, Suf- 
folk University, Boston, Mass. 
02108. 


Feb. 27-29, Orlando, Fla. — 
Local-Area Networks. Contact: 
Cape, 1820 E. Garry St., Suite 110 
Sania Ana, Calif. 92705. 


Feb. 28-29, Washington, D.C. 
— Forum on Unauthorized Ac- 
cess. Contact: The Videotex In- 
dustry Association, 1901 N. Fort 
Myer Drive, Suite 200, Rosslyn, 
Va. 22209. 


Feb. 29-March 1, San Francis- 
co — Public vs. Private Net- 
works After Divestiture. 


Contact: Probe Research, Inc. , 
P.O. Box 590, Morristown, N.J. 
07960. 


March 1, New York — Micro- 
computers: High Performance/ 
High Payoff. Contact: Micro Con- 
ference, 215 First St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02142. 


March 2, Boston — The Micro 
Meets the Mainframe — IDC 
Briefing Session. Also, March 5, 
Washington, D.C.; March 7, Chi- 
cago; March 9, Dallas; March 12, 
Los Angeles; and March 14, San 
Jose. Contact: International Data 
Corp., 5 Speen St., Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. 


March 8-9, San Francisco — 
IBM Futures (1983-1988). Con- 
tact: Techtran, 72 Cummings 
Point Road, P.O. Box 10212, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


March 12-15, Las Vegas — In- 
terface ‘84. Contact: Interface 
‘84, 300 First Ave., Needham, 
Mass. 02194. 


March 13-15, Los Angeles — 
Optical Storage of Documents 
and Images. Contact: Technology 
Opportunity Conference, P.O. Box 
14817, San Francisco, Calif. 
94114. 


March 19, Washington, D.C. — 
Federal Office Systems Expo. 
Contact: National Trade Produc- 
tions, Inc., 9418 Annapolis Road, 
Lanham, Md. 20706. 


March 19-22, Chicago — Of- 
fice Automation Society Inter- 
national Annual Conference. 
Contact: OASI, 2108-C Gallows 
Road, Vienna, Va. 22180. 


April 11-12, New York — Exec- 
utives in the Changing Environ- 
ment. Contact: The Conference 
Board, Inc. P.O. Box 4026, Church 
St. Station, New York 10249. 
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BASF Qualimetric FlexyDisks feature a unique lifetime warranty 
assurance that the vital infor ae enter on BASF Fle» 
today will be secure and unchanged tomorrow. Key to this 
extraordinary warranted performance is the BASF Qualimetric 
standard...a totally new set of criteria against which all other 
magnetic media will be judged. 

You can count on BASF FlexyDisks because the Qualimetric 
standard reflects a continuing BASF commitment to 
perfection in magnetic media. One example is the 
unique two-piece liner in our FlexyDisk jacket. This 
BASF feature traps damaging debris away from 
the disk’s surface and creates extra space in the 
head access area for optimum media-head 
alignment. The result is a guaranteed lifetime 
of outstanding performance. 

For information security that bridges 
the gap between today and tomorrow, 
look for the distinctive BASF package 
with the Qualimetric seal. Call 800- 
343-4600 for the name of your 
nearest supplier. 


*Contact BASF for warranty details. 
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